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For erection singly or In ranges, Stent Pre- 
cast Calf Pens are available in two sizes. 
No foundation is required. Roofs are covered 
with asbestos cement sheeting. Timber stable 
doors are provided and glazed window panels 
can be placed as required. This pen is 
classified as a tenants fixture. 

Your enquiries are also invited 

for details of our PIG STIES, 

DUTCH BARNS, IMPLEMENT 


SHEDS, COW HOUSES, COW- 
STALL EQUIPMENT, etc 


ABLE, 


wowAvk 


PRECAST CONCRETE LTO 

"Phone: 

ABBEY 2573 & 2416 

"Phone: 

RAINHAM (Essex) 780 


1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! 


Works: 
DAGENHAM DOCK, ESSEX 
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ANTIBIOTICS ! 


ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENT 





Progressive farmers who keep Poultry and Pigs will 

want Antibiotics in their feeds immediately permission 

is granted for its manufacture, sale and use. 

Packed in 50 Ib. 4-ply paper bags, the inner one plastic * 

lined to keep out moisture and air — this greatly assists 

the stabilisation of the Procaine Penicillin which is in- 

corporated in ‘MAXCILLIN’ ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLE- 
© MENT. * 


Ask your usual supplier NOW- he can give you LEAF- 
LET and full particulars of ‘MAXCILLIN’ ANTIBIOTIC 

* SUPPLEMENT which will ensure you obtaining sup- 
plies immediately permission is granted. 


Will be manufactured in our own works under full 
*« Laboratory control. 

If any difficulty, please write to:— 
COUPER. FRIEND « Co. * 
H-ad Office 
33-35, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, EC3 
i orks 
LONDON & HULL 


This is another ‘MAXUM’ Brand Product 


* 


* * 





* 














*-CRAVEN PRODUCTS ~ 


including 


Protective Clothing 
for use when handling 


Parathion, H.E.T.P. and other 
Phosphorous and Poisonous 
Insecticides 


We hold stocks of: 

GLOVES, APRONS, CAPS with and without 

visors, COATS, BOILER SUITS, TROUSERS, 

LEGGINGS, JACKETS, SOU‘WESTERS, 

CIVILIAN DUTY RESPIRATORS, FIRST AID 
OUTFITS 


For prices etc., apply: 
W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD.. 
EVESHAM 


——_-* 








This brand has always indicated 
the best quality obtainable under 
ministry control of raw materials. 
IN FUTURE 
we can select our own 
ingredients. The 
DIAMOND BRAND 
will be our guarantee 
of the highest value in 
FEEDING STUFFS 
which will, as 
ALWAYS, 
produce top results 
FOR ALL STOCK 


desired by discriminating feeders. 





ISSUED BY R. & W. PAUL LTD. 
MILLS AT LONDON, IPSWICH. 
KING'S LYNN, HULL, MANCHESTER, 
AVONMOUTH, FAVERSHAM. 
Manufacturers of 
QUALITY COMPOUNDS, KOSITOS FLAKED 
MAIZE AND SELECTED STRAIGHTS. 
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Against 
Potato Blight... 


SHELL 
COPPER 
FUNGICIDE 


To beat Blight you need a first- 
class copper material, ready for 
use the moment the disease is 
notified in your areax&. The in- 
creasingly widespread use of Shell 
Copper Fungicide is no doubt due 
to these essentials. This material 
is of the highest quality, econom- 
ical, easy to mix and apply, and 
gives an even and durable cover 
of haulm; and immediate delivery 
can be made by your local 
distributor. 


Shell Chemicals lead in fungicides 


* Be ready for instant application when the need arises. Your local Shell Chemicals 
Distributor has been appointed as much to help as to sell. He not only carries 
stocks of Shell Chemicals products, but can—and will be pleased to—advise you 
on the control of pests, diseases and weeds, and similar problems. 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 - 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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A BRITISH-BUILT Power facts: 
Engine: Full Diesel, 4 cycle, 4 
INTERNATIONAL 2.222202": 
horsepower: 38.2 * Drawbar 


horsepower: 31.3 * Speeds: Five 


tC}. RAWLE. F forward, one reverse * Max. draw- 
noaster drawbar pull: from 1,903 Ibs. in 
5th gear (34 fee to 8,131 Ibs. 

Delivering the most flexible and dependable 40 horse- in Ist gear (1.5 m.p.h.) * Ground 
power available on tracks to-day, this great new tractor offers you : pressure : 4.62 Ibs. per sq. in. 
extra stability, improved traction with the 4 c See it at the Royal Show 

i IH stand No. 112 

starting, outstanding fuel economy and is 4th Avenue, Block B 
easy low-cost maintenance. Find out ig ‘ 
all about it from your 
IH dealer. 














INTERNATIONAL 
B-TD6 
DIESEL CRAWLER *j 


TRACTOR 


Distillate Model B-T6 
also available 





























Do you buy 


chlorites on price? 


Here are the questions to ask yourself when deciding 
which hypochlorite you should buy. Will it kill 
the greatest number of germs in the shortest time? 
Is it kind to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands? 

Is it stable? Can you implicitly trust its strength 
during the whole period of the guarantee? 

To all these test questions Deosan answers with 

an emphatic “ Yes ” 

Is Deosan the cheapest hypochlorite? 

Of course it is not. 

Deosan is not made to price-cutting standards, but 
to be absolutely dependable. That is what makes 
it finally the most economical of hypochlorites. 


DEOSAN — top name in dairy farm hygiene 


Deosan Ltd., 345 Ian R W.c.l 
yo eye Pm Gray’s ins oad, ~ 


Obtainable from Corn and Agricultural Merchants and Boots the Chemists 
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OIT NOW ! 


THE FARMERS WHO HAVE CHANGED 
TO THE FORDSON MAJOR 1D) ese 


ARE THE FARMERS WHO ARE 





Daenaruee RISING COSTS 








® The Fordson Major Diesel uses cheaper fuel and Jess fuel. 


® At 1,000 work-hours a year, this tractor saves over £800 on fuel 
alone (compared with Vaporising Oil) in the course of its life. 


@ It costs £100 less to buy than its nearest competitor in its power 
class. 


® It does more work per gallon of fuel with a reserve of power for 
the toughest jobs. 


IMPORTANT NEWS. new Finance FACILITIES FOR FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 


OFFER VERY ATTRACTIVE H.P. TERMS. YOUR FORDSON DEALER HAS FULL DETAILS. 


IESEL =. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM - ESSEX 
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—“AH, THERE IT is— 
the 


ELECTRICITY STAND ”’ 


The answer to many farming problems — including 
the labour shortage — will be found at the Electricity 
Stands at the Royal Show and Royal Welsh Show. 


Among the subjects covered by the exhibits are 
GRAIN and HAY DRYING > DAIRY WORK 
WATER PUMPING - POULTRY KEEPING 
MARKET GARDENING 
FARM WORKSHOP EQUIPMENT 


The possibilities of electricity for making life easier and 
more comfortable in farmhouse and cottage are also 
shown on the Electricity Stands and a large section of the 
exhibits is given over to the applications of electricity to 
Horticulture. An experienced staff will be glad to advise 
you on your particular problem. 


The Royal Show Exhibit is being arranged by 
THE BRITISH ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
in conjunction with 
THE NORTH WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 
and that at the Royal Welsh Show in conjunction with 
THE SOUTH WALES ELECTRICITY BOARD 
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Announcing the new Vi g CH i ine 


giving 10°/. more power on 10°/: less fuel 


with longer engine liie 





UFFIELD ] 


UNIVERSAL 


POWERS ALL FARM WORK - REDUCES COSTS 











Qui CK FACTS Re-designed combustion chamber minimises detonation. 
Cylinder head carries 14 mm. long-reach detachable 
sparking plugs. 

Improved cooling of engine and exhaust valve region. 
Thermostat controls temperature and ensures rapid 
warm-up. 

Ignition by coil and distributor. 


Fully floating pick-up for the submerged oil-pump and a 
full-fiow filter are embodied in the lubrication system. 


PLUS all the traditional features which have made the 
Nuffield Universal the most advanced tractor on the 
market to-day. 


PRICE : Basic model M4 (V.O. Engine) £465 (ex works) 


Write for fully illustrated literature and arrange for 
a demonstration on your Jand with implements. 
Your Nuffield Dealer will gladly arrange this. 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. (AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Make every crop a full crop 


Only Fisons 
give you the ED Range 


to cover every cropping need 


Fisons great ‘30’ Range of Triple Com- 
pounds now covers every cropping need on 
every type of land. Whatever you plan to 
grow, Fisons ‘30° Range of Triple Compounds 
will help you get a far higher yield per acre at 
a lower cost than ever before! 


YOU SAVE TIME 
Time is money. Save it by filling your 
fertilizer drill with the ‘30° Range Triple Com- 
pounds you need. You'll find that your drill 
covers a greater distance between fillings than 
it would using ordinary fertilizers. See the 
wage-hours saved! 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


You need less ‘30° Compound to cover the 
same acreage. This is an outright saving in 
cost. The better price you get for the higher 
yield is extra profit on the year’s farming. 
Start using Fisons ‘30’ Range of Triple Com- 
pounds and get a full crop from every acre of 
your arable and grass land. 


YOU SAVE LABOUR 


Because each one of the ‘30° Range of Triple 
Compounds goes further, does more, you'll 





S&S. 





Ring your Fisons Merchant Today 


have less weight of fertilizer to buy, less weight 
to hump around, less bulk to load and drill. 
All this adds up to man-hours saved, wages 
saved, money saved. 


YOU SAVE STORAGE 


You can store your whole season’s supply 
of Fisons ‘30’ Compounds in a lot less space 
than that needed for ordinary fertilizers. 
Because the ‘30’ Compounds store well, you 
can buy ahead of peak demand and cash in 
on the Early Delivery Rebates. Remember, 
Fisons Triple Compounds bought in Novem- 
ber give you the year’s highest rebate. This is 
25/- on every ton! 


2 ee ee ee a 
i July Delivery | 


Ecuts your cost 15/- a ton! 


For autumn fertilizer needs make sure you 
§j take delivery of your Fisons ‘30’ Range § 
perp eaqeenes in July. This will save ate 
15/- on each ton you buy. 
— 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 4 
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THE ROMANCE OF “THE ROYAL” 


KENRIC HICKSON 


Exactly 114 years ago this month the first ““Royal’’ was staged in a 
7-acre pasture at Oxford, and attracted a crowd of 20,000 people. 
Out of this small beginning has grown the vast, premier agricul- 
tural show which, this year, is being held in Blackpool. 


the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, the third Earl Spencer made a speech 

in which he said, “If a society were established for agricultural purposes 
exclusively, it would produce essential benefits to the British farmer’’. As 
a result of this proposal, the English Agricultural Society—now, by Royal 
Charter, the Royal Agricultural Society of Eagland—was founded in May 
1838, with Earl Spencer as its first President. The following month, with a 
paid-up membership (annual subscription £1) of not more than 220, it was 
decided to arrange a Country Meeting. This, held at Oxford on July 16 
and 17, 1839, was the first Royal Show ; but it was not then dignified by 
that title. 

Although it was on a small scale and not to be compared with present-day 
standards, it was indeed a great occasion. The main purpose of the two-day 
meeting was the dissemination of knowledge to the Society’s members ; 
that part of the show open to the public was considered to be a subordinate 


affair. 


Or December 11, 1837, at the annual dinner of the Smithfield Club at 


The First ““Royal’’ On the Tuesday the members assembled in the Town 
Hall to listen to the reading of a number of prize essays. 
Earl Spencer read a contribution by a Col. Cooter on the “‘ most approved 
qualities of wheat introduced into the kingdom and the best mode of pro- 
curing them,” and another by a Mr. Richard Hooper on “ the drawing of 
turnips”. Mr. Henry Handley, M.P. for Lincolnshire, read his own essay 
on the comparative value of the wheel and swing plough, and the business 
ended with Earl Spencer’s dissertation on the gestation of cows, “‘ which 
was interspersed with some highly valuable and interesting calculations ”’. 


On Wednesday, the day of the public show, the weather was ideal. The 
site was a seven-acre pasture at Holywell belonging to Mr. John Pinfold— 
a wealthy bachelor farmer who supplied meat to most of the Oxford colleges 
—and a crowd which exceeded all expectations had assembled outside the 
gates long before they were opened at seven o’clock in the morning. The 
admission charge had been fixed at 2s. 6d. before noon and Is. after that 
time. Five thousand of the higher priced tickets had been printed, but 
these had been sold out by 10 a.m. and a great crowd of people had to be 
kept outside the ground until noon. In the afternoon there were so many 
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people at the show that it became difficult to see the exhibits. Altogether, 
more than 20,000 passed through the gates and the total receipts amounted 
to nearly £1,200. 

Unfortunately, the facilities provided were insufficient to deal with the 
great influx of visitors. There were no refreshment tents, and it is recorded 
that the food supplies in the neighbouring inns ran out and many people 
had to start on the journey home in a famished condition. The city was 
congested and the principal streets in Oxford were completely lined with 
gigs, coaches and other conveyances. Lodgings were almost unobtainable— 
even at a guinea a night—and every available bed in the nearby towns of 
Abingdon and Woodstock and the adjoining villages had been previously 
taken. 

The journey to and from the Show was not an easy one for the visitors, 
and the difficulties of transporting animals were considerable. There was 
no railway line to Oxford, motor transport did not exist, and many farmers 
had to bring their exhibits long distances under adverse conditions. Perhaps 
the most outstanding achievement was that of Thomas Bates, who travelled 
with four of his cattle from Durham. From his farm at Kirklevington he drove 
his bull, cow and two heifers by road to Middlesbrough; thence by boat they 
sailed southwards to the Thames and London. From London they travelled 
by canal barge to Aylesbury and finished the remaining 23 miles to the show- 
ground on the hoof. Nevertheless, the effort proved to be worth while, for 
the beasts won four of the five Shorthorn prizes. It is recorded that the 
famous bull, ‘“‘Duke of Northumberland,” lost 28 stones, or nearly a sixth 
of its weight, on the journey to Oxford and back. 


A similar achievement was that of the well-known East Anglian firm 
which drove six tons of farm implements by horse wagons more than 120 
miles and had its enterprise rewarded by a Gold Medal. 


A Simple Programme According to the handbill announcing the Show, 

little more than a fortnight’s notice was required of 
the intention to exhibit livestock, and only seven days’ notice for machines 
and farm implements. The catalogue was a bare sixteen pages, with only 
one page for machinery exhibits. Among the latter were a chaff-cutting 
machine which particularly impressed the judges : “ the largest and most 
powerful of its kind hitherto constructed and equally applicable to steam 
or water as to horse power” ; and Biddell’s scarifier : “‘ an implement of 
great utility ... represented by those who have used it as affording a great 
saving both in time and tillage . . . breaking or stirring eight acres per diem 
with four horses’’. 


There were 249 livestock entries, but in the cattle section the only breeds 
given separate classes were Shorthorns, Herefords and Devons, with 27, 
24 and 15 entries respectively. The rest were herded together as “‘ any other 
class or breed”. There were no separate classes for horses, and pigs, too, 
had no real classification. Sheep were divided into Leicesters, Southdowns 
and other short-woolled sheep, and long-woolled sheep. Since that time 
classifications have been extended year by year as the Show has grown and 
breeds (and entries) have increased. This year there will be 649 separate 
livestock classes. 


On the day after this first show some of the exhibits were sold. One 
Devon heifer changed hands at £140, but the average price for a bull was 
between £35 and £40—not to be compared with the astronomical figures of 
the present day ! 
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Prizes were also offered at the Show for the best samples of white and 
red wheat, 1838 harvest. It had been intended to test the wheat afterwards 
by sowing it, but the contents of the different sacks became so mixed through 
handling by the crowd that the test could not be carried out. However, 
the organizers were prepared to learn by their experience and, in the words 
of the Society’s report, “‘ Precautionary measures will be taken in future to 
prevent a recurrence of this circumstance ”’. 


To round off the events of the day, a dinner attended by between 2,500 
and 3,000 guests was held in the covered quadrangle at Queen’s College. 
The original price of the tickets had been fixed at ten shillings, but so great 
was the demand that they were changing hands at three, and even four, 
guineas, and there were some who enrolled as members of the Society for 


the sole purpose of being present at this function. 


It must have been a great event (there were no fewer than twenty-eight 
toasts !) with no lack of good food. In fact, there was so much meat left 
over that two large wagon loads were distributed among the poor and, 
according to The Times correspondent, “the gratitude exhibited by about 
500 poor persons who received the benefaction was pleasing in the extreme ”’. 
It was intended to be an all-male party but “‘ the windows of the various 
rooms in the lodgings of the Provost which looked immediately into the 
quadrangle were filled with beauty and fashion ; through the kindness cf 
the Fellows, many ladies obtained a view from their private rooms, as weil 
as from the cupola at the entrance of the building ”’. 


So ended the first “Royal”. On the jollowing Thursday the Committee 
decided to hold another show the following year, this time at Cambridge. 


Steady Growth through the Years Every year brought some innovation. 


At the second meeting, in 1840, a prize 
was Offered for any new agricultural implement of outstanding merit. One 
of the most interesting exhibits at the 1842 Show at Bristol was Lady Vava- 
sour’s rotary tiller, which consisted of spoon-shaped teeth fitted into a large 
barrel. Apparently it was intended to do the work of plough, harrow and 
cultivator but, unfortunately, the soil adhered to the teeth and filled in the 
spaces between them until the machine behaved more like a roller. 


In 1851 the Show was held at Windsor and was associated with the Great 
Exhibition. In the following year, at Lewes, poultry classes were introduced 
for the first time. Not until 1911 did the British Friesian (then known as 
the British Holstein) appear at the Royal Show. 


All the time the Show was growing and in 1865, at Plymouth, it covered 
over 35 acres. The number of separate classes was increasing almost year 
by year. Agricultural machinery and implements, too, were taking a bigger 
place in the Show, and at Plymouth there were 66 drills of various kinds, 
8 dry and 6 liquid manure distributors, 42 horse hoes, 13 mowing machines, 
25 manual reapers and 10 side-delivery reaping machines. 


For more than a hundred years the Royal Show has appeared in different 
parts of England and Wales, never visiting the same place in consecutive 
years. At Kilburn, in 1879, it experienced one of its greatest failures—the 
result of really bad weather. According to one report, there was “ a wide 
sea of tenacious mud, through which it was impossible, without quadrupled 
horse-power, to move the heavy exhibits into their places . . . horses, in 
numbers, were lent by the railways, and gangs of men, relieving each other, 
worked through the night as well asday . . . the pitiless rain continued ”’. 
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A Tremendous Feat of Organization Wherever the Royal goes, a mushroom 

town goes with it. At Blackpool this 
year, for example, water and electricity supplies equivalent to those needed 
for a town of 8,000 inhabitants have been installed. There are about 10,000 
feet of 3-, 4- and 6-inch water mains, deeply buried for protection against 
traffic, to carry water needed for cafés, livestock and, not least, for fire 
precautions. 


A similar quantity of electric supply cables has also been required and a 
drainage system has had to be laid on. 


The Show has its own telephone exchange and even its own directory, and 
is served by about 10,000 feet of underground cables in addition to overhead 
wires. 


The extent of the construction work involved is shown by the fact that 
something like 6 tons of nails, 300 gross of screws and 28,000 bolts were 
required for the erection of the main buildings, and no less than thirty thou- 
sand railway sleepers were used to make roads to withstand the heavy traffic 
of vehicles during the preparation for the Show. 


The Blackpool showground covers an area of almost 150 acres, and there 
is a similar area for car park with accommodation for 20,000 cars. It is 
expected that over 150,000 people will pass through the turnstiles and along 
the 10 miles of avenues to view the 1,319 cattle, 850 pigs, 713 sheep and 409 
horses, entered in the various classes for prize money totalling £20,000 as 
well as for cups and trophies. 


From a little acorn has grown this mighty ozk, and today the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England can look back with justifiable pride to that 
first meeting on Farmer Pinfold’s pasture in 1839. During the intervening 
114 years it has never lost sight of its motto, “‘ Practice with Science, ” and 
has made the Royal Show the premier event of its kind. It is the farmer’s 
shop window, attracting buyers from every part of the world ; and this 
Coronation year there will be more overseas visitors than ever before to see 
all that is best in British agriculture. 

The planning and preparation for the show is a task which goes on all the 
year round. Even as you read this, arrangements are well advanced for 
next year’s Royal Show which is to be held at Windsor. 





The Ministry’s exhibit 
High Milk Output per Acre 
is at 


Stand 32, Block B, Avenue 1 
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DAIRYING IN LANCASHIRE 


A. H. Fitton, B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
County Agricultural Officer, Lancashire 


The reduction in imported feedingstuffs has brought many changes 
to the dairying industry in Lancashire since 1939. Today better 
grass and improved grassland management is producing more milk 
from fewer cows. At the same time, encouraging progress has 
been made with T.T., accredited and attested herd schemes. 


HE production of milk and the raising of dairy stock have long been 
among the main forms of agriculture in Lancashire. The combination 
of a relatively mild climate with an ample rainfall and good lowland 
grazing makes the area well suited to dairying ; and because of the large 
urban population, the bulk of the milk produced is used for direct 
human consumption. This proximity to markets has also led to milk being 
produced in some of the upland areas not ideally suited to it, the milk being 
retailed in the nearby towns and villages, or, in the more remote and upland 
districts, used for stock rearing and, in some cases, for making farmhouse 
cheese or butter. In pre-war days—particularly before the setting-up of 
the Milk Marketing Board—many more producers were primarily concerned 
with stock rearing and cheese-making than is the case nowadays. Farm- 
house cheese is now made on only a small number of holdings, and stock 
rearing is usually carried on in conjunction with the production of milk 
for sale. 


The number of producer-retailers in the county has fallen substantially 
during recent years, but some milk is still retailed by over 3,000 of the 7,285 
registered producers, although in some cases the quantity sold is very small. 
There are still some town cow-keepers in Liverpool whose stock are kept 
indoors all the year round and fed on purchased foods, including green food. 
It is only by wise herd management and the use of a good class of stock that 
this can now be done in these days of high food and labour costs, and the 
fact that the number of the Liverpool cow-keepers has declined so much 
during recent years is due as much to these difficulties as to the attitude of 
the health authorities to the keeping of cattle in urban areas. 


Wide Variations The system of dairying in Lancashire varies from district 
to district. In the lowland areas of the Furness district in 
the north, and particularly near the coast, milk production is on a fairly 
intensive basis, and the herds are often quite large. In the most outlying 
and upland areas of Furness, however, it is associated with stock rearing and 
with sheep, the dairy herds being fairly small and often of secondary import- 
ance to the hill sheep flock. The position is much the same in the district 
around Lancaster, with intensive production in the lowland areas near the 
coast and in the west but less intensive in the more upland areas. Cheese- 
making and stock rearing were once the most important features of the 
farming of these areas but today little if any cheese is made on these farms, 
although the rearing of dairy stock for sale continues to play a large part. 
Many of the farms in the Fylde are small, but the grassland is of a high 
quality and the rate of stocking is heavy—working out at approximately 
54 head per 100 acres ; and this in a district which includes a fairly large 
amount of arable farming. Under these circumstances, the emphasis is on 
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milk production, the bulk of which is for the wholesale market. The same 
intensity of production is found even on the larger farms. 


East of the Fylde and north-east of Preston, intensive milk production 
is associated with poultry-keeping and with the rearing of dairy stock and 
sheep, the latter being found on a large number of the farms but particularly 
in the more upland areas. As with the upland area north-east of Lancaster, 
farmhouse cheese-making was important up to the time of the First World 
War, but is now made on only a few farms. Indeed, it may truthfully be 
said that the bulk of the cheese made in the county today comes from the 
cheese factories rather than from the farms. 


In the east Lancashire area, that is, the semi-upland area roughly east of 
the Manchester-Preston road and south of the Ribble, most of the milk 
was at one time sold direct by the producers to the nearby cotton towns. 
The ready availability of imported foods before the war enabled these 
farmers to carry large numbers of stock on fairly small farms, often at the 
rate of a cow to the acre, with herds kept on the milk and feed system. The 
land itself is inherently poor, and being in a high rainfall area it can only be 
utilized in this way so long as there are ample supplies of feedingstuffs 
available. Unfortunately, these circumstances meant that milk production 
became both difficult and costly in the period of feedingstuffs shortage during 
and after the war. Grassland improvement has done something to counter 
this position, as has also the growing practice of conserving some fodder as 
silage rather than hay, but milk production is still, something of a problem 
on these small, and often overstocked, farms. The availability of feedingstuffs 
to keep pigs and poultry also plays a very important part in the economy 
of these small grass farms. 


In south and south-west Lancashire, milk production is much less im- 
portant. Most of the farms are either arable or mixed, and larger than 
the average for the county, milk being only one item in their farming enter- 
prise. The growing of arable cash crops is of greater importance, particularly 
in the south-west, though dairying is practised to some extent throughout the 
whole area, and more particularly in the eastern part of this district, where 
the soil is of a heavier nature, the rainfall higher, and conditions less suited 
to intensive arable farming. 


More Milk from Better Grass More milk is now being produced in Lan- 

cashire than in 1939, despite a slight fall in 
the past two seasons. There has also been a fall in the number of milking 
cows during the past few years, and this has been particularly evident in 
east Lancashire. The following figures give some idea of the recent trends 
in milk production. 


Cows in Calf Milk Sales 
and Milk ’000 gal. 
1939 ia Pe ia wa be a Ks 170,857 75,233 


1945 es és - es es os -. 179,981 68,011 
1949 es - “ es es oe on 170,505 79,146 
1950 oe oe oe es ea es +a 171,845 86,956 
1952 oe os ee - os oe oe 160,752 82,509 


It is perhaps a little surprising in view of the high cost of purchased 
feedingstuffs to find that the production of milk is so even throughout the 
year—approximately half is produced in the winter period—but the incentive 
of the higher prices for winter milk must affect the position. 
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The end of the era of plentiful supplies of cheap, imported feedingstuffs 
and lavish feeding of bought foods brought drastic changes to the Lancashire 
dairy farmer. Home-grown stockfoods never had a very large place in the 
scheme of things, and the cutting-off of many sources of imported foods 
changed the position very seriously. In the upland areas the position was 
extremely difficult because neither the climate nor the land was suited to 
cereal growing. Some attempts were made in these areas but yields were 
often disappointingly low, and too often both grain and straw were weathered. 
Grassland improvement offered a better opportunity of assisting these 
farmers, and in the years during and immediately after the war about a 
quarter of the grassland in the upland areas was ploughed and reseeded, either 
direct or after arable cropping. In addition, attention was given to the 
manuring of grassland. Many farmers now use a complete fertilizer each 
year as a routine practice, often in addition to farmyard manure and basic 
slag, whereas before the war the only purchased fertilizer was the occasional 
dressing of slag. 


In the lowland areas, particularly the Fylde, feedingstuffs shortage re- 
sulted in the ploughing of a large acreage of grassland and, in many cases, 
in the selling of the sheep flock. Poultry were important on these farms 
and it was therefore necessary to grow as much grain and fodder as possible 
at home. This led in turn to the more intensive manuring of grassland 
so that the dairy herd could be fed as far as possible on home-grown bulky 
food, so leaving more of the concentrates for the poultry. 


The development of strip grazing and the introduction of better methods 
of grassland management have been significant changes in these areas, the 
former practice now being much more common than a few years ago. Silage 
has also come into its own. Many farmers have been conserving grass as 
silage for a good many years, using some form of container or tower or 


making it in stacks, and this practice was further intensified during the 
war, but it has only been in the last two or three years that it has become 
so widespread. The development of the pit and clamp has had much to 
do with the increase, but apart from this the farmers have come to realize 
that in the north-west it is a much safer way of conserving fodder than in 
haymaking and to appreciate the value of silage well made from young, 
quickly grown grass. 


Increased Interest in Attestation There has been a big increase in the 

number of producers of designated milk 
during the last three years. When the Milk Regulations came into operation 
in October 1949, there were only 1,335 designated licences, but by the end 
of March 1953, the number had increased to 2,997, of which 1,796 were 
tuberculin tested and 1,201 accredited. This represents 41 per cent of the 
registered producers in the county. The improvement has only been brought 
about by hard work and considerable expenditure on alterations and im- 
provements to cowhouses and dairies, although the standard of production 
on many producer-retailer holdings was always high owing to the standard 
set by many local authorities, and in those cases it only required attention 
to some small detail to bring production methods and buildings up to the 
necessary standard. 


The Dairy Shorthorn was formerly the predominant breed of cattle in 
Lancashire, but the position has changed during recent years and the British 
Friesian now leads the field, although Ayrshires have also made a very rapid 
advance in numbers. In the latter case, the availability of attested Ayrshires 
in Scotland has played an important part in the change-over of attested 
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herds, and whilst it is not possible to give actual numbers for the various 
breeds, more than 50 per cent of the officially recorded herds in the county 
are British Friesian, about 15 per cent are Shorthorn and about 18 per cent 
are Ayrshires. Milk-recorded herds number 807, an increase of 37 in the 
last year, but still only a little more than 10 per cent of the herds in the county. 


In a county of intensive milk production such as Lancashire, where many 
farms are small and carrying flying herds, it was not unnatural to find that 
so few cattle were attested in pre-war days. In fact, only 58 herds, com- 
prising approximately 3,190 cattle, were attested at the outbreak of war in 
1939, and many of these were in the rearing districts in the north of the 
county, where for many years herds had been self-contained. The position 
gradually improved during the war, and the change-over to attestation has 
increased rapidly during the last three or four years, possibly to some extent 
associated with the Milk Regulations but also due to the more general desire 
of farmers to improve their stock. There is a growing appreciation of the 
benefits arising from attested stock. Apart from any direct cash premium, 
there is the additional value of any surplus stock which may arise as a result 
of the longer life of healthy stock and a consequent reduction in replace- 
ments. Several markets in the county are becoming well known as sources 
of good quality attested stock. 


At the present time there are 2,384 attested and 114 supervised herds, i.e., 
approximately 34 per cent of the dairy herds in the county, but the position 
varies from district to district. In the Furness area nearly 74 per cent of the 
dairy herds are attested, while the comparative figure for the Lancaster 
district is about 62 per cent. Furness has been included with Cumberland, 
Westmorland, parts of the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, and Co. 
Durham in the area recently designated as a Tuberculosis Eradication Area. 
Under this proposal it is hoped to rid the area of tuberculosis during the 


next few years. In the rest of the county, other than the south-east, the 
percentage of attested herds varies from 25 to 33. In the south-east, where 
there is a large number of small farms with flying herds, attestation is a much 
bigger problem, and at the moment less than 10 per cent of the herds are 


attested. 





Some Articles of Outstanding Interest 
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THE UPLANDS 


R. Hope, B.Sc., N.D.A. 
Assistant County Agricultural Officer, Lancashire 


Farmers on the three main Lancashire hill blocks share the problems 
common to most hill land—poor grazing, bad drainage, lack of 
winter quarters for stock and difficulty of access. Nevertheless, by 
modern techniques they are making substantial progress in land 
improvement. 


as a large industrialized region with great cotton and chemical 

industries. But in fact, it is one of our largest agricultural shires, 
boasting within its borders some of the finest scenery to be found anywhere 
in the country. Almost every type of farming is practised here, since in 
addition to its flat, fertile plains, there are large areas of hill land, varying 
in character from the rugged fell lands in the north to the gentler, undulating 
hills on the Yorkshire border, and to the smoke-affected, steep-sided slopes 
of east Lancashire. 


Me: people outside Lancashire are apt to think of the county only 


The Furness Area The Furness district of Lancashire, which is detached 

from the remainder of the county by an intervening 
strip of Westmorland, contains some of the choicest parts of Lakeland, and 
the farming of the upland and fell land is distinctly different from that on 
Lancashire’s other hill lands. Indeed, in many respects this part of the 
county is more closely related to Cumberland and Westmorland. Mainly 
devoted to hill sheep farming and the rearing of dairy stock, this district is in 
a high rainfall area with thin soils and much rock outcrop. The average 
farm is small, with farmhouse and buildings usually tucked away in the 
shelter of a valley bottom and surrounded by a few small stone-walled 
pastures and meadows. On the steep hillside leading to the open fell will be 
one or two “intakes,” or enclosed areas of improved land taken in from 
the hill. 


Herdwick sheep, a very distinctive breed of obscure origin, with hornless 
females and horned males, predominate in this area, particularly on the 
higher fells, but in recent years there has been a tendency to introduce the 
Swaledale so that many Swaledale-Herdwick cross flocks are now to be 
found. The Herdwick is renowned, however, for its ability to live on the 
poorest keep, and is unlikely to be replaced by any other breed on the higher 
fells and mountain grazings. Large areas of dense bracken are found on 
these fells ; there is very little heather and the grazing is of the poorest kind. 
Other breeds can withstand the weather (the climate is much milder than on 
many other hills) but none can match the Herdwick’s capacity to find a living 
on the poorest of grazings. Usually, all the ewe lambs are retained for flock 
replacement and the ram lambs are sold for stores. It is not possible to 
fatten lambs on these higher farms, but at lower altitudes a proportion of 
the ewe flock—generally the older animals—are put to the Wensleydale tup 
to produce a heavier half-bred lamb. 


Most of these Lakeland farms produce milk for sale, but they are really 
rearing farms producing dairy cows to be sold to the lowlands as first or 
second calvers. A dales type of Dairy Shorthorn is usually kept, but a 
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considerable amount of Friesian blood is being introduced. The area has 
a high proportion of attested herds. 

This part of Lancashire’s hill farming country is not without its problems. 
Bracken is a major menace and is unusually difficult to eradicate owing to 
the often very inaccessible nature of the ground and the amount of out- 
cropping rock, which makes cutting and bruising by machine a very difficult 
operation. Hand-cutting needs labour, which is anything but plentiful in 
these parts, and short of the discovery of a chemical weed-killer to control 
bracken economically—for the land on which it grows is of low value—it 
seems that little inroad can be made on the bracken areas. On the more 
accessible and less rough intakes, farmers have been able to control the fern 
by mechanical methods, but most of the bracken is found on land where 
these methods are impracticable. In a few cases, the plough has been used 
effectively to reclaim bracken-covered land, but these instances are rare. 


The other outstanding problem of this area is the wintering of the ewe 
hoggs. These are sent down in winter to lowland farms, but since the war 
such quarters have become increasingly difficult to find and the cost has 
been rising steadily. A few hill farmers have been able to improve some of 
their intakes by reseeding, or by surface treatment and the use of lime and 
fertilizers, and have found it possible to winter some of the ewe hoggs at 
home, but the nature of the land on many hill farms does not allow of 
reseeding. Most of the intakes are, in fact, unploughable. However, more 
use is now being made of lime and fertilizers on these marginal lands, and 
this is helping to overcome the difficulty of wintering, although the problem 
has by no means been solved. 

The high rainfall and an unretentive soil are not conducive to high fertility, 
but the Lakeland farmer has always maintained the condition of his small 


pastures and meadows by liming and slagging, although the fact that the 
ewes must run over the meadows until late spring before they can be turned 
back to the hill with their lambs means that the yield of hay is reduced and 
the hay harvest invariably late. Great skill is required, too, to make hay 
of good quality, as the weather is anything but favourable for haymaking. 


The North-eastern Hill Country North of the River Ribble and bounded by 

the adjoining counties of Westmorland and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, stretches another large tract of upland 
country. This area, sparsely populated and with no industrial development, 
differs markedly in character from the Furness fell country. Less rugged in 
outline and more gently undulating, the land nevertheless rises to as high as 
2,000 feet on the Yorkshire border. 


Sheep naturally occupy an important place in the farming of these hills 
and uplands, which carry the bulk of the sheep which are kept in Lancashire. 
More heather is found here, although they are mainly “‘white” hills, and 
although bracken also makes its unwelcome appearance in many areas, it is 
less of a pest in this region than it is in High Furness. The hill sheep are 
rather mixed in breed, and Blackfaces, Swaledales, Dales-breds, Lonks and 
their crosses are common. 


Milk production and the rearing of dairy stock is the main enterprise of 
these upland farms. In the Lancaster area, breeders of pedigree Friesian 
stock have achieved a quite enviable reputation for their stock. At the 
lower altitudes, the emphasis is on milk production, but most herds are 
self-contained, and the higher farms, while still selling milk, lean more 
towards the rearing of dairy stock. In recent years there has been a slight 
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trend, particularly on the larger hill farms, towards the rearing of beef cattle, 
although the latter are still very much in the minority as compared with 
dairy stock. Poultry is often an additional enterprise on these farms, and 
both the production of eggs from pedigree stock for the hatchery trade and 
commercial egg production are of considerable importance. 


Grass is, of course, the primary crop on the hills, and considerable strides 
have been made towards higher production by more intensive grassland treat- 
ment and management and better conservation methods. Silage-making is 
playing an ever-increasing part in the economy of the farms in this area. 
But one of the greatest obstacles to increased output on the higher land is 
undoubtedly defective drainage. Without efficient drainage, the improve- 
ment of hill pastures by liming and fertilizing has been found to be limited, 
and reseeding of wet land has often resulted in the quick reversion of what 
seemed in the first year to be an excellent sward, to a poor, rush-infested 
pasture. 

Some progress has been made with tile drainage, but this is both slow 
and very costly. Mole draining is also carried out where conditions of 
soil, etc., are suitable, and on the rough hill land open gripping is used. 
Here, again, the cost of wintering ewe hoggs away from the hill farms and 
the difficulty of finding suitable grazing for them has encouraged a number 
of farmers to carry out improvement of grassland by reseeding or renovation 
so that the hoggs can be wintered at home. Where follow-up treatment with 
fertilizers has been practised on the improved swards, renovation of pastures 
and direct reseeding has proved very successful. The follow-up treatment 
is particularly important in the case of reseeded land if reversion is to be 
avoided. High rainfall and the consequent leaching action on the soil means 
that fertilizers must be applied liberally. 


Problems of East Lancashire South of the River Ribble the upland scene 

changes rapidly from the picturesque to a 
much grimmer landscape. Here we have a most difficult farming problem— 
the “‘ East Lancashire’ area. The majority of the land lies above 600 feet 
and is intersected by many steep-sided valleys, in which lie the heavily 
populated cotton towns. High rainfall and an ever-humid atmosphere, 
while favourable to cotton spinning, add to the difficulties of farming in this 
area. Heavy smoke pollution from the factories nullifies much of the effect 
of the all too short hours of sunshine, and the resulting acid atmosphere 
removes lime from an already inherently acid soil at an abnormal rate. 
Climate, smoke and steeply-sloping fields combine to make any arable 
cropping a hazardous venture. In consequence, the tillage area is very 
small. Under such conditions, one might reasonably have expected the 
land to be farmed on an extensive system with large holdings, but owing to 
the ready market which the large industrial population provides, a system of 
intensive production of milk, eggs and pig meat has developed. 


East Lancashire farms are rarely over 40 acres and are heavily stocked, 
often carrying a cow to the acre, usually in a “ flying herd’. The Ayrshire- 
Shorthorn cross is the most popular cow. Before the war the use of the 
plough was almost unknown, but with the drastic cuts in supplies of feeding- 
stuffs the heavy stocking of the small farms could only be maintained by 
intensive treatment of the land, and thousands of acres have been ploughed 
up and directly reseeded to better grass. Most of this work had to be done by 
contract, as the farmers themselves had no machinery for this type of work. 
Reseeding is now a permanent feature of east Lancashire farming, and more 
and more farms have become equipped with implements, so that at the present 
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time there is less reliance on the contractor. Early reseedings showed a 
marked tendency to revert quickly to a poorer sward, but many lessons have 
been learned, and with improved after-management the leys can be main- 
tained longer. Even so, under the adverse conditions of the district, leys 
tend to last for three or four years only, when further reseeding is necessary 
if high production is to be maintained. On unploughable land grassland 
improvement by surface treatment has been carried out, but wherever possible 
the plough is used to produce better grass. 

Kale can be grown very successfully and, where it is well fertilized, yields 
comparable to those on better lowland farms can be obtained. The east 
Lancashire farmer has learned the value of kale for milk production, and 
on many of the small farms a limited acreage of kale is grown each year on 
ploughed-out grassland, the kale plot usually being sown back to grass in the 
following year. Silage-making has gone hand in hand with the reseeding 
and is now very common, but hay is still a very important crop, even though 
the weather is often very unfavourable for the hay harvest. Some interest 
is now being taken in tripod haymaking, and it has been shown that by this 
method a very high quality product can be obtained, even under the adverse 
conditions, provided not too great a quantity of hay is built on the tripod. 


Much of the land improvement on these small, high-lying and difficult 
farms has been brought about under the Marginal Production Scheme, and, 
indeed, it is very doubtful whether as much progress could have been made 
without such a scheme. Although the farming problems of east Lancashire 
have by no means been entirely solved, great efforts have been made by the 
farmers themselves, with the advice and help of the Lancashire A.E.°. and 
the N.A.A.S. 
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MY FARM IN NORTH LANCASHIRE 


J. M. WILKINSON 
Osmotherley, Ulverston 


This first-hand account shows how one farmer is tackling the problem 
of increasing productivity on a mixed farm in a heavy rainfall area 
by reclaiming fell land and integrating it into his existing farming 
system. 


Y farm is in the High Furness district of Lancashire. To the south, 
Moore can see Morecambe Bay and to the north, Coniston Water. The 

land, all facing east, varies in height from 500 to 1,000 feet. The 
farmhouse and buildings are at 600 feet and nestle at the foot of the mass of 
Kirkby Moor. From this brief description of the farm’s situation you will 
know that I live on the fringe of the Lake District. Everyone associates 
rain with the Lakes, and quite rightly. With a high rainfall, my farm is 
predominantly grassland, but there is some arable land as well, both to 
improve my grass and because of the shortage and high cost of feedingstuffs. 
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The General Picture The farm comprises 178 acres, of which 80 acres are 

rough grazing land covered with bracken and ling 
(heather)—the remaining 98 acres are in crops and grass. The soil is a 
light medium type with many surface rocks, particularly on the higher ground. 


The practice in the valley is mixed farming. On my holding there is a 
commercial herd of Friesian x Shorthorn dairy cattle with followers, giving 
a total head of 50 cattle. All heifer calves are reared for dairy herd replace- 
ments, as I usually sell my dairy cows after their second or third calf. Until 
recently bull calves went for veal, but now they are reared on as bullocks. 


The sheep flock consists of 100 ewes, half of which are Kendal Rough 
and the remainder Kendal Rough x Herdwick ewes. These are hill sheep 
and both very hardy, particularly the Herdwick cross ewes ; it is said that a 
Herdwick sheep will face the weather when other breeds will turn their backs 
to it. A Kendal Rough ram and a Leicester ram are kept, the former to 
maintain my ewe flock, as nearly all pure-bred gimmer lambs are retained, 
the Leicester ram for the production of half-bred lambs which I sell off fat. 
In addition to the 100 ewes and followers, 150 Herdwick lambs are bought 
each summer for fattening. These lambs run on land which is in the process 
of being reclaimed from fell and is under pioneer cropping. Not only does 
the golden hoof apply to barley land, but also land that is being reclaimed ; 
for there is no better way of getting fertility into this type of land. 


A few words about my arable cropping before describing the land that I 
am reclaiming. The arable portion of the farm is 26 acres—16 acres under 
oats, 2 acres of potatoes, 5 acres of kale (3$ acres broadcast, 14 acres drilled) 
and 3 acres of swedes. Apart from the potatoes, all the crops grown are 
consumed on the farm. Owing to the high rainfall, there is a lot of leaching 
from the soil, and if the land were left in arable for long it would become 
plough sick. For this reason, the following traditional rotation is practised : 
oats—roots—oats undersown for a 5-7 years’ ley. 


The farming before my father took over in 1937 was mainly sheep with a 
little stock rearing. A few cows were kept for milk, which was separated and 
made into butter. I have now been farming on my own account for ten years. 
At the beginning I had 11 acres under the plough, 30 acres meadow, 105 
acres rough grazing and 32 acres of pasture. One of my first jobs was to 
lime and slag the whole of the farm, with the exception of the rough grazing. 
In six years 200 tons of cob lime and 40 tons of basic slag were applied. As 
well as carrying out this improvement by surface treatment, I also slowly 
increased my arable acreage up to the present 26 acres. The land gradually 
improved, with the result that I was able to keep more stock. Asan example 
of the increase in production, I remember one meadow that yielded only 
19 loads of hay. The same field last haytime produced 70 loads. 


Wresting Land from the Fell Still not satisfied with the production coming 

from the holding, in 1947 I decided to experi- 
ment in trying to reclaim some of the fell land, the object being to secure 
a greater proportion of feed from the farm by providing more pasturage. 
Two and a half acres of fell land were ploughed in June. This time of the year 
is said to be the best for the killing of bracken, as it is about this period that 
bracken has little food reserve stored in its roots. The Agricultural Executive 
Committee with its crawler tractor and prairie-buster plough were called 
in to do the ploughing, since it was no job for my own tractor and plough. 
The two and a half acres were summer fallowed and fenced off from the fell. 
Encouraged by the amount of soil and its high potash content, I decided to 
plant potatoes for seed production. The result was an excellent crop, both 
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from the point of view of health and of yield. I felt rewarded when the crop 
received a Stock Seed Certificate. 


As a result of this small experiment, the work of reclaiming a big acreage 
of this fell was started in earnest, and today 25 acres of the fell are in process 
of being reclaimed. From experience I have found it best to plough to a 
depth of nearly a foot and to get the bracken and ling completely buried. 
After ploughing, boulders and stones are removed. This is one of the most 
difficult tasks met in reclaiming fell land, some of the boulders being so 
enormous that they have to be dragged out by tractor and chain. When 
this has been done the land is well disced to obtain a tilth. At this stage 
lime is applied varying in amount between 2 and 3 tons of cob lime per acre. 
Following the lime, I usually apply a dressing of 10 cwt. per acre of complete 
fertilizer. I have tried several different pioneer crops, but have found the 
following mixture gives the best results : 6 lb. kale, 12 lb. Italian ryegrass 
and 2 Ib. soft turnips (20 Ib. per acre). 


When the Italian ryegrass is about 6 inches high, a top dressing of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer is applied. Shortly after this, the lambs are turned 
in to graze, and they stay on this until they are ready for grading. The 
pioneer crop is left down and the following spring it is top dressed to provide 
an early bite for the milk cows. The land is then rested for a period but 
later is continually grazed throughout the season. 


After this pioneer cropping for two years, the land is brought into the 
normal rotation. It is ploughed, cultivated and sown with oats, to be 
followei by roots, oats, and then down to grass. 

From this process of land reclamation I have learned that where there is 
bracken there is always plenty of good soil, but where ling grows the soil 
usually lies cold and at first is very difficult to work. 


By reclaiming part of the fell, I have been able to add to the pasturage of 
the farm and so increase my acreage for hay. Now I have plenty of hay, 
whereas formerly I had to buy it in. The stage has now been reached where 
production from the land exceeds accommodation, and further buildings are 
required for both stock and fodder. This must be my next project, if further 
land is to be reclaimed. 





The British Agricultural History Society 


The formation of the British Agricultural History Society was reported in the November 
1952 issue of AGRICULTURE. It has now been announced that the membership fee of the 
Society will be one guinea per year, due on February 1. 


At least one conference will be held annually, and the first issue of the Society’s journal 
will be published in the current subscription year. 
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HILL FARM PROJECT 


3. oe 
Winder, Roeburndale, nr. Lancaster 


By a steady process of reclaiming and improving hill pastures, 
Mr. Lye is not only increasing the stock-carrying capacity of his 
farm, but is now able to provide winter keep and quarters for his 
cattle and sheep. 


INDER is a hill sheep and stock-raising farm in north-west Lan- 

cashire. There are 500 acres of land with grazing rights on Whitmoor 

Fell, which overlooks Morecambe Bay and the Lake District. The 
land rises from 600 to 1,200 feet above sea level and the soil is a yellowish 
loam, with some peaty soil on the higher ground. The house was built in 
1679 and is of grey stone. The buildings are very solidly built and, like the 
house, are very old-fashioned. During the course of internal decoration 
in the house, many interesting discoveries have been made, including several 
lovely old stone fireplaces and a number of solid oak beams ; indeed, in one 
bedroom the ceiling is composed entirely of ships’ timbers. Another 
discovery was a copy of the Lancaster Guardian dated 1851, found under 
several thicknesses of plaster stripped from the kitchen wall. Apart from 
providing some very interesting reading, it led me to reflect on the history 
of this old place. 


The Project The farm has a great reputation for sound and healthy stock. 

The old records tell of beef being finished here many years 
ago. When I took the farm in 1945, the days of beef cattle seemed to have 
gone, and so had the fertility on a lot of the land !—due no doubt to lack of 
funds, because of bad and uneconomical markets. My first reaction was 
that if Winder in the old days had such good land and stock, then there was 
no reason why, with the help of modern machinery and advice on all aspects 
of farming from the experts, the farm should not be made as good as, if not 
better than, before. I realized that the cost of renovating the land would 
be high, and lacking sufficient capital to reclaim large acreages, I decided to 
reclaim a small area each year. 


To start with I had 300 ewes and 78 gimmer hoggs, and at that time the 
cost of wintering in the lowlands was 25s. per head. It looked like being an 
expensive business, so I began to consider whether it would be possible to 
winter my hoggs at home. I decided, therefore, to reseed direct some of my 
poorer low pastures with a dual-purpose seeds mixture (hay and pasture), 
spending the money on this improvement that I would normally have had 
to pay out on wintering. The extra hay grown in the summer would feed my 
cattle, and the old meadow hay would, if necessary, feed the hoggs. In 
addition, the hoggs would have a better pasture in the late summer, autumn 
and early spring. Subsequently, I have done this every year, fencing off 
each plot of land as it was reclaimed. My hill cattle subsidy money is spent 
on lime and slag, and this is spread on land which I intend to renovate at a 
later date. By that time, a little extra fertility should have been built up. 


The sheep stock has now risen to 450 ewes, and 170 gimmer hoggs were 
wintered at home last winter. These are all Dales-bred. The ewes run on 
the fell and rough ground, and the hoggs on the better pastures during the 
winter. A rough pasture is kept clean, ready for the hoggs in hard, frosty 
weather. Although the gimmers are not as big in the early spring as they 
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would be if they were wintered in the lowlands, there is very little difference 
in their size by the following year. Some of the ewe lambs run on the fell 
with their dams, and soon learn where the most sheltered and best feeding 
places are. In January the fell gates are opened and the ewes are allowed 
to come in-bye. I am not in favour of letting the lambing fields and meadows 
get a growth of grass on them ready for lambing time. I think the sudden 
change from rough grazing to flush meadow grass can be the cause of a great 
number of sheep going down with “‘trembles”’. 

The only cross-bred lambs I breed are from ewes that I do not consider 
good enough to produce pure-bred flock replacements. Half-bred lambs 
sell well in this district, and I was very tempted to breed far more of them, 
since the price is so much higher than for horned lambs. However, I 
realized that if I did so, my draft ewes would be much older and their price 
so much lower, thus reducing the overall value of my flock. 


Beef Reintroduced Dairy cattle were being reared here in 1945 but I did 

not think it would be long before beef cattle would again 
be in demand, owing to the shortage of beef stores on the market and the 
general attraction of keeping dairy stock on the hills. I decided, therefore, 
that it would be good policy to breed beef. I could not afford to purchase 
beef cows for breeding, so I bought a good pedigree Aberdeen-Angus bull 
and arranged with a neighbouring farmer who owned a flying herd of good, 
heavy cattle to use my bull and sell the calves to me. As a result, I now 
have good beef-type cows from which to breed. After a long struggle and 
many disappointménts, I managed to get my attestation licence. In the 
meantime, I bought good Friesian-cross calves of both sexes tc rear by bucket 
each winter. However, the increased cost of feedingstuffs made me change 
to suckling calves on my milk cows. I did consider the multiple-suckling 
method, but that would have meant having to buy extra food for my nurse 
cows. I find it more economical to raise two, or even three, calves during 
the cow’s lactation, on home-produced food, rather than to raise seven or 
eight calves and have to buy food to improve the milk yield. The first of 
the bought-in calves arrive in September, since, in view of the large amount 
of work both with the sheep and on the land in spring and summer, it is 
easier to manage calves during the winter months. The calves do not run 
with the nurse cows, but are housed in boxes, from which they go twice daily 
to the cows stalled in the shippon. In this way the risk of disease carried 
by buckets is eliminated ; also, the milk is of the right temperature. I find, 
too, that I can raise more and better calves with the same number of milk 
cows. 

In the summer months the cows and calves graze in separate fields, and 
only the very young calves remain indoors. I breed pedigree Friesian cattle 
as nurse cows for my bought-in calves. In winter my strongest store cattle 
and heifers run together in the barns which are no longer needed for storing 
hay—a point to which I shall refer later. I have also considered using 
these buildings as hogg houses during the worst of the winter months. The 
cheapest straw I can find is bought for trampling into muck, and this helps 
to reduce the fertilizer bill. 

The buildings are not all in the home yard. There are four out-barns, 
each having land around it to feed it with fodder. The home buildings 
house the milking cows and young stock up to twelve months. The two 
nearest out-barns house the in-calf cows and heifers. The Aberdeen-Angus- 
cross beef cattle run in and out of the other barns as they please in the winter. 
There is a silage pit near each barn, and silage is fed to the cattle in the field. 
This way, the smaller animals get a fair share. 
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Silage replaces Hay The summer of 1946 was very bad, and I managed to 

make only a small amount of hay. And then, as a 
result of the bad winter in 1947, I lost a number of livestock, both cattle and 
sheep. This loss, and the possibility of future bad seasons, made me alter 
my plans for winter fodder. Silage seemed to be the answer, and each year 
since 1947 I have made pit silage with progressively better results. Con- 
sequently, less hay is needed, and this has made part of the barn space 
available for housing stock. I now grow arable silage crops on some of 
my reclaimed land. In my experience, the best method of covering the pits 
is with waste grass or rushes, after building the centre of the pit up like a 
haystack, so that most of the rainwater is shed from the silage itself, thus 
avoiding a lot of waste. 

Some of my flattest land was very poor pasture, and some of the meadows 
on steep hillsides. I decided to grow the winter fodder on the flat land and 
leave the steep meadow land for pasture. Four of my fields have been 
marked down for ploughing in rotation. The first year they will be sown 
with an arable silage mixture and undersown with ryegrass, the latter being 
disced the following year after taking a heavy silage cut. They will then be 
sown with a bulky, short-term ley. 


Fertilizers and Better Pasture One method of pasture renovation found 
to be successful here on poor land with no 
depth of fertility is to treat it for a year or two with lime and phosphates, 
then to cut all long vegetation with tl.e mowing machine and chop up the 
old matt with disc harrows. This works up a shallow seedbed and allows 
the fertilizers to reach the soil quickly. The seeds mixture I use for this 
type of pasture is 4 lb. $.48 and 2 Ib. S.50 timothy and $ lb. Kent wild white 
clover. This method causes far less trouble with the old field drains. 
Drainage, of course, is the heaviest of all costs in land renovation. 


One thing I discovered when I started to reseed was that the land should 
not be ploughed too deeply. On one field the small degree of fertility I had 
built up by my surface treatment was wasted by deep ploughing as poor acid 
subsoils had been turned up and a number of old drains were broken. I 
find that frequent small doses of lime and phosphates give far better results 
than a heavy dressing at longer intervals. One of my fields had originally 
been heavily covered with rushes, and when two years after reseeding the 
field was spread with lime, the rushes started to grow again. However, 
another application of phosphates stimulated a denser sward which restricted 
the growth of rushes and finally destroyed them. 

Each piece of renovated land is sown with a definite purpose in mind. 
The seeds mixture is made up for the time of the year when I know it will 
be needed for the type of stock I wish mainly to benefit from it. Livestock 
is sold off before reaching full maturity, and therefore much of the natural 
mineral value is lost, as this is not returned to the land as manure. Open 
draining has been done on the rough sheep grazings, with the result that a 
great deal of land which was marshy is now dry, and the herbage is showing 
a marked improvement. It will be many years before I shall be able to 
reclaim any of this higher ground, as there is still a lot of much better land 
nearer to the farm buildings awaiting renovation. In addition, more fertility 
will have to be built up on the newly-claimed land by repeated applications 
of lime and fertilizers. 

It must have taken many years of hard work to make Winder land fertile 
in the old days. To restore the farm to its former state will be the work of a 
lifetime—but worth it. 
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SHEEP ON THE NORTHERN HILLS 


STANLEY E. KIPPAX 
Briercliffe, Burnley 


Mr. Kippax, a well-known figure in Lancashire farming, discusses 
with understanding and affection, the sheep on his native hills. 


the Pennines and surrounding high lands and the Lakeland hills, where 

hill sheep breeds are confined to the Lonk, Gritstone, Swaledale, 
Dales-bred, Herdwick, and a few flocks of Rough Fell, together with flocks 
in certain areas that are bred more to a type than to definite breed 
standards. These breeds have, to a large extent, their own localities, and 
it is important in deciding which breed to keep to be guided by past experience 
and custom ; for it would be the height of folly to abandon such experience 
and try, for example, to establish the Lonk or Gritstone in the Lakeland 
hills, which is the natural home of the Herdwick—the little lady of the 


Lakeland hills. 


There are three main objectives in hill sheep farming, namely, the utili- 
zation of poor grazings, the production of wool, and the provision of draft 
ewes for the lowlands. To secure them, certain factors must be borne in 
mind in breeding, and though nearly all breeds have exhibition standards 
laid down to preserve true breed characteristics (an important point), often 
in breeding commercial hill sheep some of the finer breed points—for 


"Tite areas with which I propose to concern myself in this article are 


example, exact horn setting and ideal colouring of face and legs—have been 
sacrificed for characters more important in a true hill sheep. All hill sheep 
breeders should, however, keep their breed standards in mind and use them 
in their correct perspective so far as their ultimate objects of breeding are 
concerned. 


What we want in our Hill Sheep The first essentials in hill sheep are 

activity and hardiness. Because of the 
sparsi(y and inferior quality of the herbage on which they live, sheep must 
range over long distances for their food, while the rugged type of land over 
which they have to travel calls for sheep of an active type with good feet and 
limbs, not too coarse in bone but strong enough for their purpose. The legs 
need to be clean and free from wool below knee and hock, face clean and 
eyes bright and alert—not the muffy type that generally characterizes 
sluggishness and poor milking qualities. And as no part of a sheep works 
harder than the jaws, we need a strong, fairly deep jaw and a good, broad 
muzzle ; it is taken for granted in all hill breeds that we have a square type 
of sheep with a good back and middle, not too rangy and not too chubby, 
and mounted on four good, strong legs. 


Next we come to the question of “coat”. This is an important factor 
not confined so much to lustre, length of staple or pure whiteness, as to 
the type of coat that will keep the sheep dry and warm under the rigorous 
conditions in which it has to live—a coat that will shed the rain, and with 
sufficient density to prevent the wet getting through to the skin so that, with 
a shake, the sheep can be reasonably dry again. Although a pure white 
fleece is desirable, it must be kept in its correct perspective with other im- 
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portant features in the make-up of a true hill sheep. This quest for a pure 
white fleece is not only very difficult in the dark-faced breeds, but is rather 
less important in view of the present-day demand for all types of wool. 
Breeding for extreme length of wool in hill sheep is also undesirable, for if 
the coat is too long in the staple it will drag in the rough herbage and be more 
or less constantly wet, as well as having a tendency to ball in snow and so 
hinder movement. 


The selection of rams is a very important point in hill sheep breeding. 
They should be true bred, bearing in mind such matters as activity and 
suitability for their purpose, and of true masculine character—yet not too 
coarse. As the object is to have single lambs, rams should if possible bear 
this inherent factor in their ancestry. 


There are only three main sources of income from hill sheep, namely, 
draft ewes, wool, and wether lambs, and of these the most important are 
the draft ewes. These are the sheep that, after living for four or five years 
on the hill, have to go to make room for younger stock. They then go down 
to the lowlands for crossing with Wensleydale, Border Leicester or Teeswater 
for the production of the half-bred or masham, which, in turn, is crossed by 
rams of the down breeds for the production of fat lambs. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the hill sheep is to a very large extent the foundation of fat 
lamb production and that its usefulness is only partially ended when it leaves 
the hill. It behoves hill sheep farmers to bear this in mind and aim at 
producing a sheep of uniform character that can “ fill the bill’’. 


Before leaving the question of breeding, a word about those who breed 
to a type rather than a breed standard. This is secured through a policy of 
mating strength to weakness, and needs a high degree of skill by those who 
adopt this system. In general, however, there seems to be far too much 


crossing of hill breeds instead of trying to obtain improvement by selection 
within the breed. 


The Lonk As one who has spent his life with Lonks in the Lonk country, 

I may perhaps be pardoned for commenting on this noble breed. 
Their natural heaths range from the Bronté country in the north, along the 
Pennine range in east Lancashire and west Yorkshire, to Buxton in the 
south. Occasionally they are interspersed with the Gritstone, a breed similar 
in all respects to the Lonk with the exception of head points ; the Lonk is 
horned and the Gritstone polled and, in consequence, often described as 
the “* polled Lonk’’. 


Though the history of the Lonk appears to be lost in antiquity, it is 
undoubtedly the oldest of our local breeds of hill sheep. Not only is it the 
oldest, but it is without question the largest. The following are the principal 
breed points : face and legs of clear black and white, free from brown or 
grey ; horns coming out flat from the head with a good sweep ; slightly 
Roman nose ; deep from top of face to bottom of jaw, with a good broad 
muzzle ; the coat free from black, uniform throughout and free from 
coarseness in the breech and tail, and of sufficient density to protect the 
sheep under the hard conditions in which it has to live. These are the main 
standards laid down by the Lonk Breeders’ Association. Under commercial 
conditions, the Lonk not only produces the nearest all-white fleece of all the 
dark-faced hill breeds, but also the greatest weight per sheep. In the old 
days, when wool was the main source of income from hill flocks, the Lonk 
wethers used to be kept to three and four shearings, clipping annually 
between 7 and 8 lb. of wool of good quality for a hill breed. When finally 
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sold off the hill, these wethers, which had lived on the uplands all their life 
except for their first winter as hoggs (when they were outwintered on the 
lowlands) provided a good quality carcass of mutton with a high percentage 
of lean and weighing in the region of 90 lb. dead weight each. That was in 
the days when the housewife’s problem was : “ Is my oven big enough to 
hold the weekend joint ?” 


We pray thee Lord give back to we 

The Lonk in all its majesty, 

That we may be clothed and fed from he, 
Just as our parents used to be. 


To facilitate mating, it is customary with Lonks to dock the females ; 
the males are left undocked, thereby giving a degree of masculinity. May 
this custom always remain! As regards its suitability for crossing, it can 
be said that the Lonk is a sheep that is not only able to utilize our hill grazings 
but, when moved to the lowlands for the production of half-breds, produces 
a sheep of good size and constitution to carry on the process of fat lamb 
production; though in this process a word of warning may be given con- 
cerning the disappointments that arise in using down rams directly on to 
hill ewes for fat lamb production. To be successful, this process should be 
carried out in stages, namely, hill ewes to Wensleydale, Teeswater, or Border 
Leicester, and the ewes from that cross-mated to one of the down breeds, 
giving a fat lamb that is twice removed from the pure hill sheep. 


Hitherto, I have made no mention of the milking qualities of hill sheep, 
this being one of the most important factors that breeders must bear in mind. 
Many Lonk breeders have made a great mistake in attempting to improve 
the milking qualities of their breed by out-crossing, instead of by a policy of 
selection. As a result, it has become increasingly difficult to find flocks of 
inherently true Lonk character. There are signs, however, that this has 
been realized by breeders, and steps are being taken through the Breed 
Society to restore the Lonk to its position of eminence among our hill breeds. 
It is to be hoped that success will attend their efforts. 


Good Management In the general management of hill flocks, it is well to 

remember the old adage that the greatest enemy of a 
sheep is another sheep, and relate it to the density of stocking. Much 
valuable work has been done in research into sheep diseases (sheep scab, 
worm, liver fluke, pulpy kidney, twin lamb disease and tremblings, to mention 
only a few) and whilst hill sheep farmers are grateful for this valuable work, 
they should look on it as an auxiliary to, and not a substitute for, good 
management ; in other words, a skilful shepherd is a greater asset than a 
hypodermic syringe. Bearing in mind the old adage, it should be the 
constant endeavour to keep the in-bye land as “clean”’ as possible, grazing 
it with sheep only at the most important periods (that is, at tupping and 
lambing times) and for a short period when sheep are brought down for 
clipping. Periodical dressings of lime and phosphate are a great asset in 
keeping the in-bye land clean and healthy, and will pay good dividends in 
flock management. 


Before the mating season hoggs, together with the smaller shearlings, will, 
of course, have been sent away to the lowlands for wintering. This out- 
wintering is one of the flockmaster’s biggest problems. With the ploughing 
campaign and the necessity for self-sufficiency on the lowland farms, it has 
become increasingly difficult and costly to find suitable places for wintering. 
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Such places should be dry and should provide an opportunity for the sheep 
to make steady and constant growth free from molestation by dogs, etc. 


Hoggs that are wintered under too rich conditions often receive a severe 
check when sent back to the hill, especially when they have to return before 
the hill growth has started. Often they are returning from wintering about 
the time lambing begins, and it is impossible to keep them in-bye for any 
length of time. Before returning them to the hill, it is advisable to dip them 
and give them a general look-over. 


It is also useful to have a place to which the rams can be sent in winter. 
Rams should be brought off the hill before any ewes are likely to come in 
season, and restrained from returning either by coupling or by using a 
well-fenced “‘ ram croft,” otherwise we get lambs being dropped too early 
and spasmodically—always a headache for the shepherd. If possible, ewes 
should be brought in-bye about one or two weeks before mating, since this 
tends to get them in an improving condition and ensures a better conception 
rate, the best rams being used for in-bye mating at the rate of between 50 
and 60 ewes to a ram, according to the ram’s activity. It is a good plan in 
“raddling” rams to use one colour for the first week and another for the 
second ; this gives the shepherd an idea how tupping is going and which 
ewes will lamb first, provided he uses a raddle that will not wash out with 
the rain. Ewes are then returned to the hill accompanied by the least 
valuable rams at double the in-bye ratio, the best rams being returned to the 
ram croft. The reason for this is that rams are likely to fight and get killed 
during the mating season and also to stray away. 

With mating over and the ewes returned to the hill, the worry then is 
whether they will return for lambing in good condition. To ensure this, 
thought must be given to arrangements for hand-feeding during severe and 
prolonged bad weather. There is nothing better than good hay for this 


purpose ; it is more suitable than concentrates from both an economic 
and convenience point of view. Provision can be made by placing small 
stacks of good baled hay at strategic points on the hill protected by coverings 
of bracken and rushes and surrounded by a wire fence. This practice is to 
be recommended instead of bringing the ewes in-bye in very bad weather, as 
it not only ensures the ewes returning for lambing in good condition but 
keeps the in-bye land clean to receive them. 


The Skilful Shepherd The most anxious time in a shepherd’s year is 

lambing time. The ewes are brought in-bye, and it is 
an asset if the fields forming the in-bye land are well fenced, so giving a 
greater degree of control. The most sheltered and convenient field should 
be selected for the lambing pen and, when the lambs are safely on their feet 
and sucking, they can be moved to the more distant fields and gradually go 
on tothe hill. But all lambs are first fleece-marked. A thoughtful shepherd 
will always have at hand a supply of antiseptics and stimulants for cases of 
difficult lambing, as well as arranging for a cow or two to calve just before 
lambing time to ensure a supply of milk for orphan lambs or weakly ewes. 
Methods of mothering lambs are too numerous to enumerate and depend to a 
large extent on the shepherd’s knowledge of sheep psychology ; it is always 
easier when the foster-mother has a plentiful supply of milk. 


The next important period in the shepherd’s calendar is clipping time. 
In the old days this used to be preceded by sheep washings and, unless this 
is done thoroughly, the wool will be classed as unwashed by the Wool Board’s 
assessors. But the practice of washing has almost ceased. Important 
factors to bear in mind are that the marking fluid used is capable of being 
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scoured out in the manufacturing process, that the wool is kept clean and dry 
and free from foreign matter such as wire, hay and straw, and that all dirty 
draggings are removed and kept separate from the main fleeces, and the latter 
packed and sent off as socn as possible. The policy of holding wool over 
for a better price often leads to deterioration in quality, and consequently 
disappointment. The method of clipping is rather different with hill flocks, 
compared with lowland flocks. In the latter they are clipped as bare as 
possible ; hill flocks are clipped near to the top of the “rise” or “lift,” thus 
ensuring some protection for the sheep in its rigorous conditions. At this 
time lambs are docked and castrated. With clipping over, the flockmaster’s 
operations are virtually completed ; all that he can do then is to hope for a 
good trade in the autumn. 


To the uninitiated, the shepherd’s knowledge of his sheep appears to be 
uncanny. Most of them he recognizes by some individual characteristic, 
and he can pick them out from a flock with unerring accuracy. To the 
skilful shepherd there is as much difference in sheep as in people. The shep- 
herd must also know the enemies of his flock—the parasites and diseases— 
and in his daily rounds he must be on the look-out not only to cure but to 
prevent them occurring, as in the case of the maggot fly or the sheep tick, by 
a regular attention to dipping, etc. He must also know his hill like the back 
of his hand and have a weather eye for the likelihood of a storm arising. 


No article on hill sheep would be complete without mention of that great 
combination—the shepherd and his dogs. Apart from the knowledge of 
sheep management and breeding, the shepherd needs a knowledge of dog 
management in view of the important part that animal plays in his work. 
The dogs must always be under his complete control and ready to obey his 
every command with a perfection that can be achieved only by a complete 
understanding between dog and master. Such understanding rests on his 
varying commands being consistent and distinct—one for right sweep, one 
for left sweep, one for drop, one for lift or drive, and so on. No two shep- 
herds give the same commands, so it is absolutely essential to train one’s 
own dog. Let it not be thought that any dog can be trained for a sheep dog ; 
there is something inherent in their breeding that makes them love their 
work. Good dogs are worthy of all the care and attention their masters 
can give them, and no one appreciates this more than the shepherd, who 
looks on his dogs as members of his family and treats them as such. 


So here’s a toast to that great combination—the shepherd and his dogs : 


If thou would a shepherd be 
To range the hills, thy dogs and thee, 
With sheep that roam so wild and free, 
Think of them as thy family. 


Oup PHIL 
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GOOD ESTATE MANAGEMENT IN LANCASHIRE 


J. H. DeRNtIE, Q.A.L.A.S. and D. M. Sms, F.L.A.S. 
Agricultural Land Service 


Lord Derby’s estates in the Fylde and the Chipping and Thornley 
areas offer a good illustration of modern estate management in 
practice. 


Lieutenant, the Earl of Derby. Lord Derby’s Knowsley Estate near 

Liverpool is well known. Except to Lancastrians, however, his other 
estates in the county, which cover some 9,000 acres in the Fylde within a few 
miles of Blackpool and about 6,000 acres in the Chipping and Thornley areas, 
are probably less well known. Farms on the Knowsley Estate are mainly 
arable, whereas those in the Fylde and Chipping area are typical of the grass 
and milk farming so common in Lancashire, and the manner in which the 
landlord’s responsibilities on such farms have been met since the war will 
be of interest to those concerned with estate management, farming in general, 
and milk production in particular. It seems particularly appropriate to 
describe the Fylde and Chipping Estates in 1953 when the Royal Show is at 
Blackpool and Lord Derby is President of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


The Fylde is relatively flat country but undulating sufficiently to avoid 
major drainage problems. Farms on Lord Derby’s Fylde estate lie between 
50 and 100 feet above sea level, on a very productive stiff loam capable of 
growing all types of crops ; grassland dominates the landscape, and milk 
production is the main enterprise on almost every farm. The holdings are 
small, mostly around 50-60 acres and carry about 25 cows each. Some 
are still smaller, but there are a few of 200 acres and more. Most of them 
also carry a considerable number of poultry. 

The Chipping and Thornley estates lie a few miles to the east of the Fylde 
country, and mainly between the 350 and 500 feet contours, but rising as 
high as 1,700 feet. The soil is a moderately heavy clay and the rainfall 
fairly high, so that the area is predominantly in grass. Some oats are 
grown but most of the ploughing is for reseeding. As in the Fylde, milk is 
the main product, but a fair number of sheep are kept on the higher land. 
Most of the farms here are also of about 50-60 acres, but those on the 
higher land tend to be larger, and one farm is nearly 500 acres in extent. 
Generally speaking, on both the Fylde and the Chipping estates the farms 
are fairly well laid out, but where there is fragmentation the boundaries are 
adjusted whenever possible to improve layout and so promote easier working. 


Prricatenant, t among agricultural landowners in Lancashire is the Lord 


Six-year Improvement Programme The Derby estates have had to meet 
death duties twice since 1945, and this 
has had its effect upon the programme of work. The year 1949 saw the 
introduction of the Milk and Dairies Regulations, and to a varying degree 
this legislation affected almost all the farms on the Fylde and Chipping 
estates. Lord Derby decided, however, that the problem of equipping all 
the farms to a good standard, and in particular to modern requirements for 
milk production, had to be tackled without delay. 
The most difficult matter was to find the capital. With the exception 
of a few recent lettings, most of the rents were extremely low, so that the 
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first step was to revise them. In every case this was achieved by agreement 
with the tenant : in the Fylde area it was fixed generally at around 60s. per 
acre for farms over 100 acres and 70s. per acre for the smaller holdings ; 
in the Chipping and Thornley area the rents tend to be lower (around 40s. 
to 50s. per acre for the typical holding) but the few large livestock rearing 
farms on the higher lands are let for much less. The new rents are based 
on the execution by the landlord of an agreed programme of repairs and 
improvements to existing buildings, but where it is thought necessary to 
provide new fixed equipment, additional rent is agreed in respect of the 
improvement and becomes payable when the work is completed. Recent 
rental arbitrations for similar farms in these areas show that the rents agreed 
are very reasonable. 


A survey was made and a programme of work prepared on the basis of its 
execution over a period of six years, whereby the whole of the estate income 
was made available for expenditure during the first three years and a smaller 
proportion subsequently. Thus some 35 farms would have to be dealt with 
each year, which is truly a large-scale operation for any landowner. The 
shape and location of the estates made it possible to split the area into five 
parts, each of about 3,000 acres ; that is, three in the Fylde and two at 
Chipping. Work has proceeded simultaneously in both the Fylde and 
Chipping areas, and on any change of tenancy the improvements are carried 
out before the new tenant brings in his stock. But broadly the aim has been 
to deal with each area in sequence and within each area to tackle first those 
farms where the tenant is most anxious to produce tuberculin-tested milk or 
already has an attested herd. When the buildings are brought up to standard 
it is considered reasonable to expect the tenants to do their part and provide 
an attested herd. Witha block of farms all attested, the cost of double fenc- 
ing and the risk of infection is greatly reduced. Nearly all the tenants have 


been very willing to co-operate, and those at first unwilling have now come 
into line. Repairs and modernization of existing buildings are dealt with 
by estate staff ; new buildings are erected by outside contractors. 


To Build Anew or to Modernize ? Deciding whether to erect new buildings 

or to modernize those existing is always 
difficult. The chief factors governing the choice are the condition and 
suitability of the old buildings and whether, if they are modernized, there 
will be sufficient accommodation for the stock carried ; further, that repair 
and maintenance of a new building cost little for a number of years, and 
that besides clean and comfortable conditions for the stock, good design 
and layout can lead to considerable saving in labour. Higher expenditure 
in the first instance can often result in a saving in the long run. 


The homesteads on the estates are typical of this part of Lancashire. The 
cowshed or shippon is at one end of a barn, the upper floor of which 
extends over the cowshed. Loft floors are often little more than 6 feet high, 
and raising them is very expensive. Leading from the barn is a central 
feeding passage, across which the cows face each other. The effect is 
frequently that of two shippons, in that it is necessary to go outside the 
building to get to the business end of each range of cows. The shippon, it 
is true, usually has three outside walls, but often there are lean-to buildings 
along one or both sides, consequently making it impossible to provide the 
proper light and inlet ventilation. To bring this type of shippon up to 
modern standards, it is necessary to relay the whole floor to enable the cows 
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Fylde Farm 
Photo : R. Hope 
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Top: Typical Furness farming country near Ulverston. 


Bottom : Uplands, East Lancashire. 
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Phot s: lk. Hope 


Top : Herdwick ewes and lambs near Seathwaite. 


Bottom : Lonk ewes and lambs on hill grazing at Whitworth, 


near Rochdale. 








Photos : Preston Guardian 


Moss land at Winmarleigh. 


Opposite : After reclamation, carrying a first crop of oats. 














Photo : Preston Guardian 


Spit draining of moss land, as carried out on Chat 


Top 
Moss (see p. 178). The effectiveness of this kind of drain is 
shown by the picture of the ditch end twelve months after 


construction. 
Right Pattens worn to prevent sinking in the wet moss. 
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My Farm in North Lancashire (see pp. 162-4) 


Top : Land reclaimed from the fell. Rolling before reseeding. 
Centre : Some of the Kendal Rough Herdwicks. 
Bottom : Single-furrow ploughing on intake land. 
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Left: Cheshunt 5B lettuce in heated houses in March, 
planted 7 inches square. 


Right : Chrysanthemums ready for lifting into aeroplane- 
type glasshouses. 
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Lord Derby’s Fylde estate, showing (top) shelter-belts and 
(bottom) new shippon, with loose boxes, dairy and food store, 
alongside the old building it replaces. 
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to stand tail to tail, provide a new drainage system and boskins, raise the 
loft floor or dispense with the loft, provide additional windows, inlet and 
outlet ventilation, render the walls to at least 4 feet 6 inches high, build up the 
two old doors and provide a new door in the centre of the end wall. Even 
when this has been done, the dairy is probably some distance away. With 
this type of building it is therefore often preferable to put up a new one. 


If the old structure is sound the estate policy is to allow the barn to remain, 
but otherwise a provender house or fodder store is provided under the same 
roof as the new shippon and dairy. A Dutch barn may also be necessary. 
Some of the shippons on the estate are in single storey buildings, and where 
such a building is sound and wide enough, effective modernization can 
usually be carried out. 


The estate have given a good deal of thought to the design of new shippons 
and have standard plans for double-range and single-range buildings. The 
aim has been a substantial and labour-saving building at the lowest possible 
cost. There are no windows in the walls, light being provided by a con- 
tinuous ridge light, opened by means of a simple screw mechanism at one 
end of the building and adjusted so that it cannot be entirely closed. Thus 
ventilation is always provided yet readily adjusted, and the absence of win- 
dows in the walls makes construction straightforward. Feeding passages 
are omitted and there are no mangers. Shippons of this design, erected by 
outside contractors, have cost as little as £50 per cow for a double-range 
and slightly more for the single-range. The walls are of brick with steel roof 
trusses and asbestos roof, the underside of the roof being lined to prevent 


condensation. 


The programme of work has been primarily concerned with modernizing 
the cowsheds because of the urgency of this work, but the improvements 
have included the provision or improvement of dairies and concreting yards 
and access roadways. Where additional loose box accommodation has 
been necessary and a new cowshed is being erected, it is provided, if possible, 
at one end of, and under the same roof as, the cowshed. 


Hill Farm Improvement The problem of the higher hill farms on the 

Chipping estate is also being tackled. At the 
present time one hill farm is being rehabilitated with grant-aid under the Hill 
Farming Act, and application is being made in further cases for schemes 
under the Livestock Rearing Act. The comprehensive hill farming scheme 
in progress is most interesting, and production from the holding has already 
been greatly increased. The buildings have been put in good order and 
water laid on by means of a hydraulicram. The tenants are capable farmers, 
and the rent has purposely been fixed at a low level to encourage them to 
make their own improvements. The farm is slightly less than 200 acres, 
50 acres being rough grazing. Sixty acres have been reseeded and another 
20 acres are being tackled this year. Whereas the previous tenant kept a 
flying herd of 15 cows in milk, the present tenants have summered 120 beef 
cattle during each of the last two years. In addition, a flock of 300 ewes is 
kept on this and some adjoining land. A novel and profitable side-line is 
deep litter poultry, housed in the old barn inexpensively adapted by putting 
glass lights in the roof. 

Besides improvements to buildings, Lord Derby is also encouraging 
extensive tile drainage. There are experienced drainers on the estate staff 
continuously employed on maintenance of estate ditches and laying land 
tiles. It has been the general custom on the estate for the landlord to find 
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the materials and the tenant the labour, but on the larger, new or re-con- 
ditioning schemes, the experienced estate staff do the work and the tenant 


finds the materials. 

There is very little woodland as such on the estate, but there are numerous 
shelter-belts throughout the whole area, which add greatly to its attractive- 
ness and are undoubtedly of great benefit ; this is particularly so in the 
Fylde, where the wind is so often keen and strong. The shelter-belts are 
mostly of hardwoods of about sixty years’ growth and, being immature, 
with a few exceptions, escaped the extensive war-time felling. Where felling 
has taken place, replanting presents a problem. As would be expected, 
the belts are long and narrow and the cost of fencing the perimeter would 
be very high in relation to the area planted. One shelter-belt which has 
been felled is a mile long by a chain wide. Replanting with poplars is 
contemplated at a minumum distance of 18 feet apart, which would allow 
each tree to be separately protected. The grant available for poplar planting 
makes this course attractive, but it is doubtful whether such planting would 
provide effective shelter and a decision has yet to be reached. 


Improvement a Sound Investment From the policy adopted by Lord Derby 

and the programmne of work being carried 
out, we can learn a great deal. It would not be good estate management to 
allow the essential and basically sound fixed equipment on an estate to fall 
into disrepair ; nor in the long run is it to the financial benefit of the owner. 
Where the farms on an estate are primarily concerned with milk production, 
it is imperative that the dairy buildings should be brought up to modern 
standards. Unless this is done, the tenant may not be permitted to produce 
milk, and the small dairy farms of Lancashire are unlikely to command as 
high a rental under any other system of farming. Such improvement is 
therefore a sound investment, and particularly so in view of present tax 
reliefs. It might be added that, if capital for the necessary improvements 
is not available from private sources, an owner can borrow the money from 
the Lands Improvement Company, and the Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration, or elsewhere. The additional rent received from the tenant should 
cover the interest and in most cases the repayment of capital. It is not good 
business to allow rents to remain below present-day values. If a fair rent is 
charged the landlord will be better able to discharge his responsibilities and 
the tenant will have an additional incentive to farm well. 

Where the landlord owns more than one or two farms, it is very desirable 
to draw up a plan of campaign and to follow it fairly closely. This plan 
should have regard to what is possible as well as what is desirable, and 
should be carried out within the shortest reasonable time and at the lowest 
cost consistent with sound construction and design. 


The writers wish to thank those responsible for the management of Lord Derby’s estate 
for their ready and helpful assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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RECLAMATION OF MOSS LAND IN LANCASHIRE 


A. H. Fitton, B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.D. and J. W. EWAn 


Over the past three centuries pioneers have been draining and 
reclaiming the moss lands of Lancashire. As a result, much of 
the 30,000 acres of low-lying moss within the area has now been 
brought into profitable cultivation. 


acres are upland or hill peat, and the remainder are low-lying peats (or 

mosses, as they are called in Lancashire). Of these mosses, only a few 
thousand acres are in their natural state, the rest having been brought into 
cultivation during the last two or three hundred years. Little reclamation 
has been done on upland peats, which are in regions of high rainfall in 
conditions which give rise to peat formation and where the land is often 
of relatively low value. Most of the mosses are in the western half of the 
county, in Low Furness, around Lancaster, and in a large area adjacent 
to the River Wyre at Cockerham, Pilling, Winmarleigh, Nateby, etc. There 
are also many smaller pockets throughout the Fylde where reclamation was 
carried out many years ago and much of the original moss has now dis- 
appeared. The position is much the same in the area south of Preston, with 
extensive moss lands at Farington, Midge Hall, Croston and Tarleton, and 
nearer Ormskirk at Martin Mere, Halsall and Rainford, while on the 
southern boundary there are the celery-growing moss lands at Cadishead, 
Glazebrook and Ashton. 


In the south and south-west of the county these cultivated mosses are 
used almost exclusively for arable and market-garden crops, for which they 
are ideally suited. On the bigger farms, potatoes have long been a favourite 
crop, though now seriously affected by the Potato Root eelworm, but in 
some areas—particularly near Preston—crops of outdoor lettuce and early 
cauliflower are important. In the Fylde the mosses are used for arable 
cropping and mixed farming ; most of the grassland is in leys and both 
dairy herds and poultry flocks are fairly large. Similar conditions are found 
on the mosses around Cockerham, Carnforth and in Low Furness, where 
arable farming is run in conjunction with dairying. 


Swampy ground provides the conditions which give rise to peat formation, 
that is, an abundance of water and lack of air that restricts normal decay 
of plant material. During the early stage in the development of the lowland 
peat, when the level of the peat is lower than that of the surrounding land, 
it is known technically as the “low moor” type, but when the peat has 
“grown” until it is higher than the surrounding land, it is then regarded as 
being at the “ raised moss” stage. The peat will be acid where the drainage 
water running into the basin is acid, but calcareous or fen peat where the 
ground water is alkaline. Most of the Lancashire mosses are either of the 
low moor or raised moss types and are acid, although in some cases the 
acidity is less pronounced lower down. Many of them are 20 or 30 feet 
deep in their natural state and carry a typical flora of moor mat, cotton grass, 
ling, bracken and silver birch, and are inhospitable and dangerous on account 
of swamps and bogs. 


Farmers have long known and appreciated the inherent fertility of these 
moss soils, and drainage and reclamation have been going on spasmodically 
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for several hundred years. From the writings and records of various 
surveyors, dating from the end of the eighteenth century, it is evident that 
some major reclamation schemes were in hand even then. The general 
pattern of reclamation at that time followed a set style—the provision of 
an outlet for the drainage water, followed by the cutting of shallow ditches. 
The latter were gradually deepened to about 3} feet and, after some drainage 
had taken place, covered cross-drains were dug 10 yards apart. An interest- 
ing description of this type of reclamation was given by John Holt in an 
agricultural survey for the Board of Agriculture in 1795, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1849, on work at Chat Moss, 
which lies to the west of Manchester. The subject is also dealt with in 
Caird’s English Agriculture of 1850, and a further account can be found in 
a report on the more recent reclamation work carried out by the Manchester 


Corporation. 


The following descriptions of the methods used in the reclamation of 
four mosses are fairly representative of the way in which this work has been 


tackled. 


Chat Moss The first step was to drain the land, and this was done by 

cutting open ditches 66 yards apart, 4 feet wide at the top and 
14 inches at the bottom, and 3} feet deep. The ditches were gradually cut to 
this size and depth over a period of years, during which time some water 
was able to get away and the surface became consolidated. Covered cross- 
drains at 10-yard intervals were then begun. Some time was allowed to 
elapse before they reached their final depth of 3 feet, so that the top sods, 
which had then dried by exposure to the air, could eventually be wedged 
into the bottom cut or spit, to form turf, or spit, drains. This allowed the 
surface to dry, and the herbage was then burnt off as closely as possible, 
followed by ploughing and cross-ploughing and the use of various imple- 
ments, including a special roller “‘armed” with knives. Finally, the land 
was marled at the rate of about 150 tons per acre. It is recorded that while 
these operations were in progress the land was so soft that both men and 
horses were obliged to work with flat pieces of wood (pattens) attached to 
their feet. 


Potatoes appear to have been the favourite crop with some of these early 
reclaimers, and paring and burning was practised with some of the cereal 
crops. But later on this latter treatment was discontinued and the use of 
manure and short-term grass leys became more popular. 


The reclamation work carried out by Manchester Corporation was of an 
entirely different kind. Towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
Corporation was finding it difficult to dispose of night soil, and the Superin- 
tendent of the Cleansing Department persuaded the Corporation to buy 
moss land areas near the city so that they could deposit night soil and street 
sweepings there. Carrington Moss, in Cheshire, was first bought for this 
purpose, and in 1895 a further 2,595 acres of Chat Moss were obtained. 
The method of reclamation was first to drain the land, the drainage plan 
being similar to that described above, and then to make roads across the 
moss—usually with an open ditch on either side. The refuse was brought 
by barge to a special wharf on the nearby River Irwell and distributed on 
the land with the aid of a light railway. Deposits were left for a year and 
were then dug deeply by hand, and the land cropped with potatoes for two 
or three years in succession prior to the introduction of other crops such as 
cabbage, roots, cereals, grass and clover. After a number of years the land 
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was let to tenants, and today potatoes, celery and lettuce form some of the 
more important crops produced in this area. 


Rainford Moss, near St. Helens A Mr. John Chorley of Prescot leased a 
part of this moss in 1780 for a “ period of 
three lives ” at a rent of 8s. per acre. As in the case of Chat Moss, shallow 
drains were made and later deepened to 3 feet, the drains being 8 yards apart, 
and the land was farmed for a time in these 8-yard “lands” or fields. In the 
early days after drainage, cultivations were begun by paring and burning, 
and then sowing oats, barley and clover. But Mr. Chorley soon abandoned 
this practice and introduced potatoes, using dung which he obtained from 
Liverpool. The surveyor reports that the produce from land treated with 
manure under this system was very much better than that of Mr. Chorley’s 
neighbours, who were still paring and burning rather than using manure. 


Rawcliffe Moss There is a very large area of moss land north of the River 

Wyre, the majority of which is now in cultivation. Records 
show that an area of 736 acres of this moss was reclaimed by Mr. William 
France of Rawcliffe Hall during the period 1830-50. Apparently, it was 
necessary to open a large dyke 5-6 miles long to get the water from Rawcliffe 
Moss into Morecambe Bay, the fall being only 7-8 inches to the mile. It was 
drained on much the same basis as Chat Moss, being laid out in fields 300 
yards long and 66 yards wide (slightly over 4 acres), the covered drains being 
at 10-yard intervals. After draining, it was marled at the rate of 150 tons 
an acre, the marling being done with the assistance of a movable railway 
and specially designed trucks. The cost of this work was about £3 an acre. 


The top peat has been cut and removed on many otf the moss areas and 
is still being cut and dried for use as fuel in this and some of the adjacent 


areas ; as a result, it is quite common to find adjoining fields at different 
levels. 


Reeds Moss, near Rainford Reclamation of moss land is still going on, 

usually on fairly small areas, but there is one 
interesting example of a rather novel form of reclamation being carried out 
by Mr. James Heyes, M.B.E., of Mossborough Hall, Rainford, where some 
50 acres on Reeds Moss is being tackled by surface treatment, manuring and 
grazing. Open ditches, about 70 yards apart, were already in existence when 
Mr. Heyes took this land eight or nine years ago. They were duly piped in, 
and his first attempt at reclamation was by ploughing and growing potatoes. 
But owing to the light, dry nature of this virgin peat, the crop was poor, and 
after two attempts he decided to sow it down to grass for his young stock. 
This first section was accordingly limed, given a heavy dressing of fertilizer, 
and sown with a general-purpose seeds mixture. 


At the same time, he decided to experiment with some of the virgin moss. 
The rough herbage was first burnt off and a heavy dressing of lime was 
applied, followed by a complete fertilizer and the sowing of a seed mixture. 
In a fairly short time a reasonably useful sward was established, the natural 
vegetation of moor mat grass had died and, following the treading of the 
stock, the dead birch trees were literally left high and dry and were easily 
removed. Subsequently, on a further section he tried very heavy dressings 
of ground rock phosphate and up to 5 cwt. “‘Nitro-Chalk” before sowing 
a general-purpose mixture. No lime was applied in this case but the sown 
grasses and clovers were very soon established and, in fact, a very useful 
sward was available at the end of the first year. 
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So successful was this last method that it is now being carried out on the 
remainder of the 50 acres and is providing very useful grazing for nearly 
50 head of young stock from the dairy herd. After six or seven years of this 
treading, the land has become more consolidated, a tile drainage scheme 
has been installed and some of the land ploughed and sown with arable 
crops. The surface peat has now developed a much darker colour and is of 
better texture, and crops are being grown successfully on it. One factor 
which seems to be of importance is the need for a heavy dressing of nitrogen 
during the early stages of reclamation ; up to 5 cwt. per acre has been used 
and appears to be necessary. 


A number of farmers and growers throughout the county are reclaiming 
small areas of moss land, and some of them are interested in Mr. Heyes’s 
method. Others are using different treatments, including ploughing or the 
use of a rotary cultivator, with the intention of growing arable crops in the 
first year or two, or after two or three years’ grazing on a temporary ley. 
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PIGS ON SMALL FARMS 


G. W. WHITEHOUSE, N.D.A. 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, Yorks and Lancs Province 











Pig-keeping in Lancashire is concentrated mainly on heavily stocked, 
specialist smallholdings in and around the industrial and coastal 
towns. The great efforts by pig-farmers since the war to increase 
pork and bacon supplies clearly demonstrates what an active and 
enterprising industry this is. 







valuable industry in Lancashire. The densely populated industrial 

areas in the southern and eastern parts of the county provide a ready 
market for fresh pork and bacon, as well as for the by-products, relished by 
many but especially by the hardy workers of the Industrial North. World 
War II, which imposed rationing on both producer and consumer, had a 
disorganizing effect, but farmers have been quick to seize every opportunity 
of increasing breeding stock and pig production as conditions improved. 
This is clearly indicated by the following figures of the pig population of the 
county taken from the June returns : 


B ‘atuabie i and fattening of pigs has long been an important and 


























1952 
194,977 


1939 
157,739 


1947 
63,808 


These pigs are being kept on a total of 17,500 holdings of one acre or 
above, but in addition there are approximately 1,400 holdings of less than 
one acre maintaining some 24,000 pigs. 

The density of the pig population in Lancashire is now approaching 
the highest in the country—approximately one pig to every three acres. 
Of the 17,500 holdings over one acre, no less than half are under 20 acres 
and nearly three-quarters are under 50 acres. It will be readily realized, 
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therefore, that pig production is concentrated mainly on specialist small- 
holdings, although it is often combined with poultry-keeping and, occasionally, 
with market gardening. These holdings are generally to be found in and 
around the large towns of industrial Lancashire, but the areas surrounding 
large towns on the coast also have a fair proportion. Farther north, the 
number of pigs diminishes, but the policy of maintaining a sow on every 
farm is widely accepted. The large quantities of swill produced in the 
industrial areas and, during the holiday season, along the coast, has a very 
important influence not only on the obvious question of feeding but also on 
where the pigs are kept. 

The fertile Fylde area still contains some of the larger pig-feeding units, 
but whereas in former years pig-keeping was frequently associated with 
farmhouse cheese-making, the practice has faded into insignificance, and 
today less than a dozen farms are working on this dual system. Because of 
disease problems and the difficulty of securing weaners, there are now fewer 
farmers specializing in fattening pigs. Many pig-keepers are now combining 
breeding with feeding. 


Adaptability and Enterprise Throughout the county, buildings have been 

adapted and modernized for breeding purposes ; 
farrowing crates are in general use, and few farras are without farrowing pens, 
electric heaters and arrangements for creep feeding. The value of a weighing 
machine is well known and appreciated in Lancashire, and the number of 
farmers without suitable facilities for weighing the smallest or largest pig 
is negligible. The machines are in constant use, thus enabling close super- 
vision of progress and the amount of food consumed—especially purchased 
food. Broadly speaking, the Lehmann system of feeding bacon pigs is 
generally followed, with swill, Tottenham Pudding, potatoes or fodder beet 
forming the roughage of the ration. Fodder beet has come rapidly into 
favour, and following trial plots in gardens and odd fields, over 1,000 acres 
were grown in the county last year. In addition, considerable quantities of 
beet were obtained from the arable areas of Yorkshire and the eastern 
counties. Because of the weather and the small size of holdings, outdoor 
pig-keeping is not generally practised, but the value of outdoor exercise, 
and grazing when available, is well recognized, and breeding sows and litters 
are run outside whenever possible during the summer months. 


As would be expected in a county as large as Lancashire, all the well- 
known breeds are represented, but the majority of farmers favour the pure 
Large White or those sired by a boar of that breed. The two Saddleback 
breeds follow in popularity but, except in pedigree herds, they are used mainly 
for crossing with a Large White boar. It is interesting to note that the 
Premium Boar Scheme is well supported ; 100 boars (91 Large Whites) are 
located in the county, at the rate of one or more in practically every parish. 
Last year these boars served an average of 90-100 sows each. 


The number of pedigree breeders has increased greatly during the last 
five years, and in 1951 the Lancashire Pedigree Pig Breeders’ Association 
was formed with the objects of combining the interests of local pedigree 
breeders and of upholding and improving breed standards. 

Whilst many producers and consumers in Lancashire still favour a heavier 
type of bacon pig, the modern standards of grading and the price and bonus 
paid is naturally making the Grade A pig the target of all producers. Both 
breeders and feeders have given much thought and attention to this very 
important question, with the result that during the last two years the type 
and quality of pigs has changed considerably ; the shorter, thicker strains 
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within a breed are being eliminated in favour of a less coarse pig of greater 
length. Although it may be some time before there is a free market for 
pork and bacon, the derationing of feedingstuffs will give a stimulus to pig 
production, and with the greater emphasis on quality the adaptability and 
enterprise of pig-farmers in Lancashire can be relied upon to produce the 


desired result. 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


T. E. KNOWLES 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, Yorks and Lancs Province 


Poultry are closely integrated in Lancashire’s farming, where there 
is a special emphasis on the practical co-operation between the 
specialist breeder, the commercial stock-raiser and the egg producer. 


evolution of the domestic fowl from being the seasonal producer of a 
little pin-money for the farmer’s wife to a branch of livestock husbandry 
whose contribution to our food supplies is of outstanding importance. In 
Lancashire, a county of smallholdings, the contribution poultry made to 
the farm economy, particularly during the 1930s, was substantial, and the 


“Devo history of commercial poultry-keeping is a record of the gradual 


success which attended its integration into the farming systems was largely 
responsible for making this the premier poultry county. 


In the period between the two world wars, the development and expansion 
of commercial poultry-keeping in the county was spectacular. A special 
inspiration was given by the presence in certain districts of successful pioneers 
of this new industry, and even today the effect of this inspiration can be 
seen in the fact that some of the greater concentrations of poultry in the 
country are to be found in the areas surrounding the homes of these early 
pioneers. An additional encouragement was, of course, the proximity of a 
vast industrial population, which was quick to recognize the value of eggs 
where the strenuous nature of the daily occupation demanded an easily 
prepared, energy-providing food. 

The rapid expansion of the poultry industry followed no established plan, 
for between 1920 and 1940 not a season went by without some new idea 
being tried, some addition to the existing meagre knowledge of poultry 
nutrition being discovered, or some alteration to housing or management, 
calculated to increase out-of-season production, being put into practice. 
By 1939, Lancashire’s commercial poultry flock was well over six millions, 
and almost twenty thousand farmers and smallholders counted the income 
from poultry as a very important part of their farm earnings. 

It had not been plain sailing during these years of the poultry industry’s 
adolescence. Troubles, particularly in keeping the flocks healthy, had 
constantly to be grappled with, and as the poultry-keeper had relatively 
little previous experience to guide him, their solution was often a matter of 
trial and error. Science made a number of valuable contributions during 
this period, for which the industry should be eternally grateful. Thus the 
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discovery of the agglutination test for Bacillary White Diarrhoea, and the 
production of a vaccine to control Fowl Pox, removed what were nightmares 
to the early commercial poultry-keepers. Would that we could say the same 
for the Leucosis Complex. This trouble began to take a toll of the young 
stock in the late 1920s, and has so far defied easy or effective control. 


The present pattern of the poultry industry in Lancashire has, I am 
convinced, been influenced by the menace of Leucosis. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously and generally not readily admitted, but none the less true, speciali- 
zation now so universally accepted and practised was begun in an effort to 
overcome the trouble. The large commercial hatcheries—themselves a 
rapidly growing specialized section of the industry—anxiously began to 
seek supplies of hatching eggs in grassland areas where poultry were less 
concentrated. General farmers in stock-rearing districts away from the 
industrial areas were encouraged to include poultry breeding in their hus- 
bandry programmes. This addition to the farm income proved attractive, 
and fresh, clean, unlimited grass range provided conditions conducive to 
good hatchability and vigorous offspring, so everyone was happy. The 
smallholder with his 5-10 acres, nearer to the industrial areas, gained 
equally from this arrangement. He was able to buy thousands of second- 
season hens from these grassland farms which, when put into intensive houses 
or batteries, gave an excellent spell of production before finally passing to 


the meat market. 


Three Specialized Branches The rehabilitation of the commercial poultry 

industry in Lancashire since the war has further 
developed this pattern, and today three highly specialized branches or 
systems of poultry husbandry are distinguishable. Naturally, each is 
complementary to the other, and the success of one is reflected by increased 


prosperity of the others. 

First, there is the specialist breeder—of which there are between 50 and 60. 
He is almost invariably a smallholder and concentrates on stock improvement, 
using a method of production recording with pedigree birds. From these 
farms many thousands of hatching eggs and day-old chicks are distributed 
every year to the commercial breeders and hatchery suppliers. These 
breeders perform a most valuable service in maintaining a high quality of 
stock and, in recent years, have earned the confidence of the other sections 
of the industry, who look to them as bulwarks against stock deterioration. 
There is still a place in this branch of poultry husbandry for ambitious 
recruits sufficiently interested to master the art of pedigree recording. 
Success is the prerogative of no individual ; it depends only on the effort 
made to achieve it. And this applies particularly to poultry breeding. 


Secondly, we have the commercial breeder and hatchery supplier. Usually 
flocks of between 400 and 4,000 are maintained on these farms and small- 
holdings, principally to supply eggs to the large commercial hatcheries. 
The average size of the holding is probably around 50 acres, and in all close 
on one million birds are maintained as commercial breeding stock. As 
already mentioned, these farmer-poultrymen are relying more and more on 
stock from the pedigree breeder to keep up the quality and standard of their 
poultry flocks. 

Turning finally to the other specialist branch of poultry husbandry— 
commercial egg production—the post-war period has, if anything, encouraged 
greater concentration and more intensive specialization. Before the war, 
looking at the rich farming area of the Fylde, the Lancashire-type poultry- 
houses were to be seen scattered throughout the whole district. There was 
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hardly a single field that did not have one or two such buildings. Today, 
most of these houses have disappeared, and even amongst those that remain 
no poultry are to be seen. This does not mean that poultry are no longer 
kept in this area. In place of the poultry-houses, batteries, each accommo- 
dating a thousand or more layers, have now become a permanent part of 
the farm equipment. Deep-litter houses are a more recent introduction, 
and the system is proving a useful method of putting to good use the range 
houses so recently neglected. These are being dismantled and re-erected 
near the homestead to provide intensive housing for flocks of commercial 
layers. 

The uncertainty of the feedingstuffs position has tended to prevent any 
spectacular expansion of Lancashire’s post-war poultry flocks, but the June 
1952 returns showed that once again the six million mark had been reached 
(the actual figure for all poultry was 6,335,487). 


The Right Road I am sure the post-war pattern of Lancashire’s poultry 

industry is right. Our present knowledge of poultry 
nutrition has made it possible to maintain birds intensively, or in batteries, 
with complete sticcess and, of course, independent of climate. To the 
smallholder with only a small acreage, it means that his available land can 
be used to rear the replacement birds he needs under conditions he could not 
previously provide. To the larger farmer, with perhaps 1,000 to 2,000 layers 
scattered over the fields, it means a considerable saving of land, particularly 
since far too many of these poultry-houses stood many years in the same 
spot, so that for some yards around each house an area of mud used to 
develop each winter and did not grass over when summer came. For all of 
them it means a levelling out of egg production. These specialized systems 
of commercial egg production flourish because they provide an environment 
where the problem of autumn and winter production is solved. 


LANCASHIRE FARMING 





HORTICULTURE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


J. W. EWAN 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, Yorks and Lancs Province 


Fertile soils, favourable climate and a nearby market for the produce 
combine in the Fylde and on the Ormskirk Plain to provide the 
horticulturist with an ideal setting for his industry. 


IRCUMSTANCES, largely meteorological and geological, have neatly 
{ divided Lancashire into well-defined areas. The Fylde and the whole 

of the Ormskirk Plain, apart from some encroachments in the south, 
have been left free from industrial development, and here, in gently undulating 
country, conditions are excellent for the practice of commercial horticulture. 
With approximately 14,000 acres of vegetable crops in the open and 400 
acres of crops in glasshouses and frames, the industry has taken full advantage 
of these natural gifts. 
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The Ormskirk Plain is an area of deep, fertile, easily worked loams and 
peats, with some silt. An unusual feature is the large number of pockets of 
acid peat, known as moss land, of up to 30 feet in depth, some covering as 
much as 3-400 acres at a stretch, particularly between Warrington and Man- 
chester. This pure moss land is invaluable for crops requiring a continuous 
supply of moisture, such as celery and lettuce. A further number of one-time 
small and shallow peat areas have been broken down by cultivation through 
the years and the peat is now well mixed with the local soil type, producing 
excellent light, black loams. The silt is found mainly on the Ribble estuary 
and is largely down to grass ; what arable land there is, attracts the growers 
of Brussels sprouts. 


The area between the Lune and Ribble estuaries, known as the Fylde, is 
largely devoted to the production of dairy and poultry products, but there 
are, however, many areas very suitable for horticultural crops, and moss 
pockets are common. Marton Moss, behind Blackpool, is famous for the 
biggest single concentration of glasshouses in the county, but the soil used 
here is not so much the pure moss found in the centre of the pocket or basin, 
but rather moss mixed with blown sand on the seaward side and clay on the 
landward side it being only recently that the central portion of the area has 
been properly drained. Other areas in the Fylde of light and heavy loams 
have also been used as sites for glass. 


This western plain has a climate well suited to most horticultural crops. 
The annual rainfall is 30-35 inches, being lowest on the coast and increasing 
inland, and snow is uncommon, but the most striking feature is the coastal 
sunshine belt which gives an average of 4 hours of sun per day per year and 
extends some five miles inland to a line from Fleetwood to Liverpool. 


The atmosphere in the northern half of the Ormskirk Plain, and parti- 
cularly in the Fylde, is also remarkably free from industrial pollution, the 
prevailing westerly wind taking the smoke of the south-east away into 
Yorkshire. Most of the coastal area has less than ten days of fog a year, 
and the rest of the growing area is also fairly free. This clear atmosphere 
is very favourable to the county’s glasshouse industry. 


The only disadvantages of the district are the strong westerly gales and 
the late spring frosts on the low-lying moss lands. 


There are three main classes of growers and holdings in Lancashire. First, 
there are the true market gardeners, who are mainly concerned with outdoor 
crops and are found between Southport and Preston, at Midge Hall, Walton- 
le-Dale and Higher Walton on the outskirts of Preston, and at Ashton-under- 
Lyne just beyond the eastern boundary of Manchester. Then the specialist 
glasshouse growers, whose whole attention is devoted to glasshouse crops. 
They are found mainly in two concentrations, one at Blackpool and the other 
at Hesketh Bank, but there are many other such growers scattered all over the 
county. Finally, there are the farmers who grow in their farm rotations 
brassicas, peas, beetroot and contract crops for canning, soups and quick 
freeze. These men are found throughout the Ormskirk Plain and particularly 
in the centre around Ormskirk. 


The Glasshouse Industry Crops grown under glass form an important 

feature of the horticulture of the county, and the 
following table will enable a comparison to be made with some other counties 
where glasshouse crops are prominent. The figures are taken from the 
Ministry’s returns for July 1952. Lancashire’s geographical isolation is 
very marked, and this gives her a strategic advantage over her distant 
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competitors who trade in the northern markets but whose produce can never 
compete in local freshness. 


Table 1 
Glasshouse Acreages in the Principal Counties 

1949 1952 Increase of Acreages 

acres acres between 1949 and 1952 
Herts .. ive + P 609 655 46 
Essex .. ai ni — 598 47 
Lancs .. wit i” aan, 377 194 
W. Sussex Sas - ce oe 310 24 
Middlesex on Ps a 253 254 1 
Kent .. a4 r <-. 220 3 
Hants .. i ne wel 1404 1644 24 
Norfolk rs a or 152 160 8 
Yorks E.R... aS Ke 118 134 16 
Cheshire ots Pe rie 103 109 6 
Surrey am és .- 100 1064 64 


Generally speaking most of the glass is found in the coastal districts of 
Lancashire, and is distributed as follows : 








Table 2 
Distribution of Glasshouse Acreage in Lancashire (1952) 
No. of Heated Unheated Approx. 
Area Glasshouse Glass Glass Total Percentage of 
Holdings Acreage Acreage Acreage County’s 
Glasshouse 
e ‘i ‘ . 1 1 Acreage 
ounty Borough of Blackpool 341 74 13 i} at 
Parishes adjoining Blackpeol 94 f 435 23 f 97 34 $163 96 | 1134 7 30 
Rest of Fylde a 27 27 6 9 
Hesketh Bank and District .. 295 312 282 
Preston District 210 15 64 st 6 
Hale District (nr. Liverpool). 27 16} 2 18? $ 
Rest of County ‘ 891 943 35} 1292 34 
Totals 1,88 282 95 377 100 


The permanent aeroplane type of house is used almost exclusively, the 
houses normally running from north to south and being heated by 4-inch 
hot-water pipes. Dutch light culture, either in structures or on the flat, is 
not favoured. 


The cropping of the heated houses consists of tomatoes, lettuce and 
chrysanthemums, with the emphasis on tomatoes and lettuce. It is not 
easy to give a cropping plan because there can be so many variations on the 
main theme. However, the hard core of the system can be said to be one or 
two lettuce crops of Cheshunt 5B, planted 7 inches x 7 inches or even closer, 
to be cut from early March until late April. Tomatoes follow within a few 
days immediately the ground has been cleared and prepared, and are then 
cropped through to September or October. Often some part of the houses 
will be down to chrysanthemums until Christmas, and in such cases a lettuce 
crop will be planted in January, to be followed again by tomatoes. Some- 
times a back-end lettuce crop will be planted in September and cut before 
Christmas ; Cheshunt Early Giant is preferred to 5B for this, being less 
prone to mildew. In fact, lettuce is being cut at all times between the end of 
October and mid-May, with a peak from early March until the third week of 
April. The October lettuce may weigh 3-4 oz., that from Christmas to 
February, 1-2 oz., and from then until late April, as the days lengthen, the 
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weight increases until 6-7 oz. and more is reached without any alteration of 
planting distances. Soil blocks have complicated the picture still further, 
an extra crop being added to the programme ; plants are brought well on 
the way to maturity while still closely packed on the bench, and only planted 
out for the last few weeks of growth. 

The cold house cropping is, of necessity, simpler, and usually consists of 
a crop of lettuce of the varieties May Queen, Blackpool, or Loos Tennis Ball 
for cutting in May, with tomatoes to follow. 

The importance of the lettuce crop in Lancashire’s glasshouse economy 
is best illustrated in the following table of lettuce production under glass in 
England, the figures being taken from the Ministry’s January 15, 1953 


glasshouse returns. 
Table 3 


Lettuce under Glass in England (as at Jan. 15, 1953) 


County Cleared to Area at To be planted Total 
Jan. 15 Jan. 15 Jan. 15-—Mar. 31 
acres acres acres 
Lancs .. a ds ns 110 103 244 
YorksE.R. .. <3 ice 524 244 77 
W. Sussex oy ; as 33 16 534. 


Kent... en oe By. 28 14 49} 
9} 28+ 


Essex .. ws i ie 15 
Middlesex ‘“s ta ue 114 144 264 
Herts .. en a a 9 5 15} 

Although tomatoes bring in the biggest income, the plants are often 
allowed to spoil a little if the lettuce crop is not quite ready. The main 
tomato varieties in use are Potentate, Radio, Scarlet Knight and Market 
King, but very many others are grown. Tomato Leaf Mould (Cladosporium 
fulvum) is a serious disease, probably because of our naturally humid 
atmosphere. The standard control of this disease is copper and white oil 
for all varieties except Potentate, when salycylanilide is used. This year, 
a large number of growers have planted Antimold A, and it is possible that 
this will become a popular standard variety, for it is markedly resistant 
to our virulent strain of Cladosporium, and can hold its head high in any 
company as regards quality and weight. 

Bulbs are also forced, particularly in the Hale district of Liverpool, and 
many other crops, such as cucumbers and early Spencer sweet peas, find a 
place under glass. The latter usually occupy a single row beside a central 
path in each house as a catch crop for cutting in May and June. 


Chrysanthemums are an important crop and almost all are lifted into 
the houses and not grown in pots. The standard varieties are used. 


In addition to this close cropping, many growers steam sterilize their soil 
for tomatoes before the last lettuce crop, or at any other time that may be 
convenient. It is interesting to note that 235 steam loco boilers are owned 
by growers, many of which are hired out to neighbours. Six contractors 
also have a busy season with 14 boilers. During the 1951-52 season, 44 per 
cent of the county’s total glass area was steamed at an estimated cost of 
£73,354, while, in the Fylde area in particular, 60 per cent of the glass was 
steamed at an estimated cost of £42,743. 


Outdoor Crops The statistics given overfleaf, taken from the Ministry returns, 

show the importance of the main vegetable crops grown 
outdoors. The total number of holdings concerned is approximately 2,800. 
Apart from lettuce and early cauliflower grown on the chrysanthemum 
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ground on the small areas attached to the Blackpool glasshouses, almost all 
the outside horticultural crops are grown on the Ormskirk Plain or on the 
moss land between Warrington and Manchester, at Rixton, Glazebury, 
Cadishead, Irlam and Astley, and the moss at Ashton-under-Lyne. Promi- 
nent on the moss land are celery and lettuce. 


Table 4 
Production of Outdoor Vegetable Crops in Lancashire (1939-52) 
1939 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Brussels sprouts es Ga .. 2,016 2,041 1,573 1,578 1,412 1,547 
Spring cabbage é oo ee, Em Laa2 959 991 1,086 
Cauliflower (autumn and winter) << an 1,649 1,140 1,202 1,038 876 
Broccoli 806 776 702 644 415 392 
— & savoys (autumn & & winter) 3,359 3,635 2,689 3,027 2,380 2,588 
Celery . 791 1,030 981 896 879 845 
Lettuce ° Fa ina wo ae 990 933 1,000 985 934 
Peas (market) . os ie .. 1,651 1,146 1,020 1,155 968 931 
Peas (canning). . ha ty ._ 1,357 = 1,731 2,342 2,499 2,247 


The 845 acres of celery recorded as having been grown in 1952 does not 
tell the whole story, because of the difficulty of returning intercrops accu- 
rately ; it is estimated that 1,500 acres is nearer the mark. Lancashire 
still grows big celery, Monarch White being used for early work and various 
pink varieties for the main crop ; self-blanching and dwarf white varieties 
are seldom seen. Approximately 1,000 acres are grown in four parishes 
between Warrington and Manchester, and here, with rows 5 feet 4 inches 
apart, double rows of lettuce are interplanted between the prepared celery 
rows. This is mainly cos lettuce, such as White Heart and Vaux’s Self- 
Folding, but Borough Wonder and Webb’s Wonderful of the cabbage type 
are also used. The celery goes in during the first three weeks of May (6 inches 
apart in the row) and is taken straight from the seedbed. Little or no 
rotation is practised beyond alternating the rows of celery and lettuce. 
Farmyard manure is applied to the celery at the rate of 30 tons per acre 
per year. 

Celery is also found in the area between Southport and Preston. Rows 
‘here are normally 7 feet apart, and a wide variety of intercropping—with 
onions, carrots, peas, lettuce, or cauliflower—is practised. The crop is also 
found in various other moss pockets throughout the south-west of the county 
and at Ashton-under-Lyne, where it is grown in rows 4 feet apart and even 
at that distance intensively intercropped. 

Celery Leaf Spot, until recently a serious menace, is virtually a thing of the 
past now that infected seed is hot-water treated. This remedy was first 
carried out in this country in Lancashire between 1948 and 1951 by the 
N.A.A:S. 

Lancashire is the biggest producer of lettuce in the country, under glass 
and in the open, and apart from intercropping it between celery, large areas 
are planted out as a “‘self”’ crop, particularly between Southport and Preston, 
to the south of Preston and, to a less extent, at Blackpool. Cabbage lettuce 
is favoured here, and of the several varieties grown, Borough Wonder, 
Northern Queen and Webb’s Wonderful are the favourites. Planting is 
mostly in beds varying from two to fifteen rows wide, with the plants generally 
set at 8 inches x 8 inches. The first planting is carried out during the first 
three weeks of March, and cutting, starting in late May, continues through 
June. Successional planting is carried out on much of this land throughout 
the summer. 
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Other Vegetables Peas for canning and processing have become an im- 

portant crop, and the acreage this year will probably be 
the highest yet. A steady increase has been taking place since 1947, due to 
the fact that these crops have done very well in the district. The soils 
favoured are the light loams and black sands, and the seed is drilled early in 
March. The variety in general use for canning is Lincoln, for the quick- 
freeze trade, Thomas Laxton and Kelvedon Wonder. 

In addition to peas, the practice of contract growing has developed 
considerably since 1947 for other crops ; these are used for soups, baby 
foods, canning and quick freezing. Spinach produces a weighty crop on 
the moss early in the year, and onions, carrots, beetroot and dwarf beans, 
are commonly grown together with a few of the more unusual crops, such 
as calabrese, the latter for quick freezing. 

Brassicas have a prominent position among the horticultural crops of 
Lancashire, as a glance at the list of vegetable acreage on page 188 will show. 
Brussels sprouts are found on the light loams and black sands in the Ormskirk 
district and on the silt on the Ribble estuary. They are planted at 28 inches 
< 24 inches around Ormskirk, but on the silt every third row is missed, 
leaving double rows which are ridged up. These distances contrast with 
the more usual 3 feet x 3 feet spacing of Bedfordshire and the west Midlands. 
Cambridge No. 1, Rous Lench and Masterman are amongst the many 
varieties grown. Spring cabbage is planted more for hearted cabbage than 
greens ; a leafy plant, such as Early Market 218, is preferred, and the leaves 
are commonly tied in the field when the plant nears maturity. Summer 
cauliflowers are a feature of the area, and a fair acreage is grown which is not 
revealed in the June 4 returns. Except near Blackpool, the very early 
varieties are not much in evidence, and most of the acreage is made up of 
No. 110 and All the Year Round, the latter predominating. The light loams 
of Ormskirk and the moss lands of Hesketh Bank are much used for this 
crop. Cutting begins in June and continues until August. Autumn 
cauliflowers such as Majestic, Autumn Giant, and Novo Castro, are popular 
south of Ormskirk. 

Broccoli production has been decreasing in recent years—from an acreage 
of 776 in 1948 to 392 in 1952. The variety normally grown is St. George. 
Savoys, which have long been a speciality in the Ormskirk Plain, are also 
declining, due mainly to falling demand during the past eight years. This 
crop, together with Brussels sprouts, was, in the past, often interplanted 
between early potatoes, but as this required the digging of the potatoes by 
hand, the method is rapidly dying out. Even so, the crop is still planted 
with 28 inches between the rows. 


The growing of asparagus on the sand dunes of Formby is an interesting 
feature, and the 40 acres which are given over to the crop in this area are a 
monument to the energy and enterprise of the growers. Despite their 
difficulties, the yields obtained compare well with those of other areas. 


Fruit Of the soft fruits, only strawberries are grown to any extent, and 

these, found on the lower slopes of the Parbold hills, have increased 
from 18 acres in 1947 to 131 acres in 1952. The varieties Huxley and Climax 
are grown and crop very well. There is very little top fruit in the county. 
The acreage given in the annual returns of 1952 is 1,282, but this is made up 
mostly of old, decrepit orchards, many of them attached to farms. A whole- 
sale grubbing-up would be an advantage to everyone. 


In conclusion, it may be said that Lancashire’s horticulture enjoys well-nigh 
perfect conditions. There are large areas of two types of easily worked 
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soils—deep light loams and moss—upon which almost every conceivable 
crop can be grown, a climate seldom marked by serious droughts and yet 
not prone to excessive rainfall, an even temperature, no severe winter 
weather, a valuable coastal belt of sunshine and few real fogs. Added to all 
these natural conditions there is a further blessing in the form of an enormous 
consuming public right on the doorstep. 





LANCASHIRE FARMING 





CHANGED METHODS IN POTATO GROWING | 


W. H. Heme, B.Sc., N.D.A., N.D.D. 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, Yorks and Lancs Province 


Potatoes, mainly for ware, are grown intensively in south-west 
Lancash.re, but root eelworm and shortage of lalbour have restricted 
the acre.ge to pre-war levels. 


HEREVER you go in Lancashire you wili find potatoes, but it is 
\X only south-west of a line from Preston through Wigan to Manchester 
that they are of any importance as far as farming systems are con- 
cerned. Of the 30,269 acres of potatoes grown in Lancashire in 1952, 
26,083 were in this area, and of the balance, 2,562 acres were in the Fylde. 
It will be seen, therefore, that production is very intensive in the south-west ; 
in fact, at one time rotations in which potatoes were grown every three years, 
or even every other year, were common in this part of the county. Such 
close cropping with potatoes led inevitably to severe attacks of Potato Root 
eelworm, which became so widespread throughout the district that farmers 
were compelled to lengthen the rotation and take potatoes only once every 
four or five years. Alternative crops, such as peas for canning, fresh 
vegetables and vegetables for quick freeze and canning are being introduced 
on a large scale, and there has been a greater tendency to sow a longer ley 
and to use it, where the necessary equipment exists, for dairy cows. Some 
of these new crops have proved so profitable that farmers are inclined 
to give up growing potatoes, and this, coupled with the losses from eelworm 
attacks and the loss of land for building around Liverpool, has resulted in a 
considerable drop in the acreage of potatoes grown in the county. Thus, 
although the 32,454 acres of potatoes in Lancashire in 1939 had risen to 
44,015 in 1948, by 1952 it was once more back to pre-war levels. 


In those parts of the county where potatoes are not an important crop 
they are still grown along traditional lines, and the system of husbandry has 
changed little in the last fifty years. But in the south-west the system has 
altered greatly, especially in the last fifteen years, and today farmers tend 
to make use of modern efficient methods to obtain high average yields. 
Yields of 12 tons per acre over the whole potato acreage of the farm are now 
frequently met, and even higher yields are by no means uncommon. 


In Lancashire, potatoes are grown almost entirely for the ware market ; 
few seed crops are raised. It is only with first earlies that we find any 
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attention being given to the growing of seed, as it appears that crops from 
once-grown Lancashire seed mature a few days earlier than crops grown 
from new Scotch or Irish seed ; a few days are of great importance to the 
first early potato grower. This earliness is of especial value in south Lan- 
cashire, since the neighbouring farmers in Cheshire concentrate more on the 
early market and the climate gives them an advantage. But the market for 
first earlies is uncertain, and because the Lancashire farmer does not compete 
with the Cheshire farmer under equal conditions, it is not surprising to find 
the former concentrating on maincrop varieties, where the yields are better 
and the crop can be marketed at a time to suit the grower. 


Late Planting with Chitted Seed Until a few years ago one-half of the 

potatoes planted in the county were Majestic. 
It was ideal for the “‘ chipped potato ” trade, which, in the industrial areas, 
forms a large part of the market. Arran Banner made up a large proportion 
of the rest of the acreage, being found particularly on the large areas of moss 
or peat land in the south-west of the county. Here, the growing of quality 
potatoes is difficult, and there was a tendency at this time to abandon all 
attempts at quality and to go all out for quantity. The district is also very 
suitable for planting in late May, since the potatoes will make rapid growth to 
make up for the late start and still produce a heavy crop. Late frosts are 
especially severe on peat, and the tendency has always been to plant potatoes 
late and to use well-sprouted seed. Smaller crops of Redshin, Arran Peak, 
Doon Star and Dunbar Standard were to be found on all soil types. The first 
early grower confined his attentions to Ninetyfold, Ulster Chieftain and 
Arran Pilot. Ninetyfold has always been regarded as the earliest potato in 
the county, but Arran Pilot was a firm favourite, since the market often 
collapsed before the Lancashire crop was ready and Arran Pilot had the 
advantage that it could be left to bulk up and be lifted as a second early or 
even as a main crop. 

The last few years have seen a considerable change in ideas ; quality is 
now a much more important consideration, and there is a demand for 
potatoes which are easy to deal with in mechanical peelers and do not grow 
so rough. Majestic is still widely grown but is now closely rivalled by such 
varieties as Dr. McIntosh and Craig’s Defiance, with Ulster Supreme gaining 
in popularity. The early grower has turned his attention to varieties such 
as Ulster Prince, Home Guard, Ulster Ensign and Craig’s Royal. 


As south-west Lancashire is a scheduled area for Wart Disease, varieties 
such as King Edward have never figured prominently. But farmers realize 
the importance of good seed, and certified seed is used almost without 
exception. Where labour is available the seed is usually cut before planting 
to produce a better ware crop. 


Changing Methods Before the war farmers could get all the casual labour 

they wanted from the large industrial towns of south 
Lancashire, and the methods of potato growing found in the area were based 
on this fact. There were plenty of men and women for such jobs as carting 
farmyard manure at planting time and spreading it in the bottom of the drills, 
hand-hoeing, and picking the potatoes after a spinner at harvest time. The 
war and the subsequent state of full employment has put an end to this supply 
of casual labour ; only a few farmers who live right on the edge of the large 
towns can now depend onit. Present-day practice depends upon the tractor 
with the hydraulically-mounted tool-bar. Much thought has been given by 
farmers to the task of avoiding rush periods of work or any other heavy 
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demands that could upset a small permanent labour force. The work is, 
therefore, designed to be spread over as long a period as possible. Where 
farmyard manure is available, it is applied by a mechanical spreader after 
the land has been ploughed and before cultivation begins, and usually 
worked in with disc harrows or rotary cultivators, which are at the same time 
preparing the land for the drawing of the drills. But much less farmyard 
manure is used now, the tendency being to rely on the ploughing-in of a 
clover aftermath as the source of organic matter. 


The Lancashire farmer has long appreciated the value of sprouted seed, 
and it is used for most of the potato acreage ; almost all of it is mechanically 
planted. The most common types of planter in use are those which work 
on the ridge and thus cause the least damage to the sprouts. 


Hand-hoeing is frequently omitted now—a saving made possible by the 
use of the hydraulically-mounted, spring-tined weeders. But even where 
labour is available for hand-hoeing, the main responsibility for keeping the 
crop clean is on the tractor-drawn, inter-drill cultivator. 


Potato harvesters are not yet in general use. Often the farms are not 
large enough and the capital outlay is not justified. Moreover, as with the 
elevator diggers, harvesters have frequently proved troublesome in a wet 
harvest or with a crop showing a considerable late growth of weed—and 
these are very common factors in Lancashire. Reliance for lifting is, there- 
fore, mainly on the spinner, and special efforts have to be made to recruit 
labour for lifting and clamping. There is a marked tendency to grow a 
certain proportion of earlier maturing maincrop varieties and so spread the 
lifting season. Very late maturing varieties are seldom used now. Most 
of the crop is stil! stored in clamps, but there is considerable interest in 
indoor storage although, due to lack of suitable buildings, it is as yet little used. 


Potato Blight in Lancashire does not usually appear early enough in the 
season to affect the yield of potatoes. Its effect is generally on keeping 
quality. Spraying is not practised therefore, except in a few cases where 
the crop is sprayed at harvest time to destroy the haulm and weed, thereby 
preventing tuber infection and making mechanical lifting easier. 


More Fertilizers now being Used Before the war, almost the entire acreage 

of potatoes received farmyard manure. 
This was purchased from the farmers in east Lancashire, who stocked so 
intensively that they were able to sell enormous quantities of manure very 
cheaply or to exchange it for hay, straw, roots, etc. But increasing costs 
have now made this practice rather uneconomic and it has dwindled to 
relatively small proportions. Instead, potato growers in the south-west 
have considerably increased the amounts of fertilizers used, the best farmers 
applying up to 20 cwt. per acre of complete fertilizer. Potash shortage is a 
common feature of the soils in this part of Lancashire, and the tendency is 
to use manures with a high potash content. 


The stranger is often struck by the way of applying lime on potato farms. 
Frequently it is spread over the drills immediately after planting. Later 
cultivations work it into the soil but, being close to the top, it does not touch 
the tubers so causing scabbing, and it leaves the land in just the right state 
for the wheat and clover that generally follow the potatoes. 
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Lancashire Cheese Lancashire cheese is not widely known outside Lan- 

cashire. The comparatively small quantity made 
commands a ready market and most of it is eaten within the county. However, 
Lancastrians and others who formerly lived in Lancashire, seem to have a 
nostalgic longing to taste again this unique cheese, and are often heard to 
exclaim, “‘ Oh for a bit of good old Lancashire cheese ! ” 


Lancashire cheese falls between the two categories of “ hard-pressed 
cheese ”’ and “‘ soft cheese,” being neither so firm as the former, nor so soft 
as the latter. Its comparative softness is, in fact, another reason why it is 
inclined to “‘ stay put’ within its own district, since it is naturally more 
difficult to transport long distances than is a firmer type of cheese. It is 
characterized by a soft, crumbly texture and, when well made, it should 
spread like butter. This soft crumbliness is achieved by mixing together 
two curds of different ages—one, which is 24 to 48 hours’ old (preferably the 
former) with an approximate acidity of 1.6 per cent, and another, newly 
made and with an approximate acidity of 0.2 per cent. The two curds are 
put through a fine mill—salt being added during the milling process—and 
then thoroughly mixed in a vat (to avoid a mottled colour in the finished 
cheese) before being packed into moulds and pressed. 


At no stage during the manufacture is the curd “‘scalded”’ (as in the manu- 
facture of Cheddar and the other well-known hard-pressed varieties) ; the 
moisture is expelled from the curd by the application of constant, gentle 
pressure, so that the curd and the ultimate cheese remain comparatively soft. 


In addition to the aforementioned characteristics, Lancashire cheese is 
renowned for its excellent cooking qualities, and was, in earlier times, often 
referred to as “‘ Leigh Toaster’ cheese. Before the war, Lancashire cheese 
was often stored for as long as twelve months, and provided the cheese was 
well made, an excellent, mature flavour resulted. After shorter storage 
periods—up to three or four months—the cheese was very much milder in 
flavour. Both types had their advocates. 


Even before the last war, the numbers of farmhouse cheese-makers were 
sadly diminished. Today, farmhouse cheese-making has largely given place 
to creamery production—a change-over that has both advantages and 
drawbacks. On the one hand, the introduction of compulsory grading of 
cheese and controlled marketing by the Ministry of Food has undoubtedly 
produced a more standard type of cheese. But on the other hand, it seems 
that many of the characteristics of the original cheese, which endeared it to 
the palates of connoisseurs, are fast disappearing—notably, the soft, crumbly 
texture. This may be explained by the fact that during the war years a firmer 
type of cheese was required to ensure survival during transport and large- 
scale storage. With this object in view, it became customary to make the 
cheese of one curd only, that is, milling the curd the day after making, then 
immediately salting, moulding and pressing it. This made a more acid 
cheese of a firmer type, but without the characteristic crumbliness. Scalding 
of the curd during the manufacturing process was also practised, making 
an even firmer and less typical cheese. 


These war-time modifications seem to have continued to a certain extent 
in the pre-war years. The labour problem is acute ; skilled cheese-makers 
are few, and to make a genuine Lancashire cheese the experience and judg- 
ment of a skilled cheese-maker is essential. It would therefore seem that if 
the real Lancashire cheese is not to disappear from the market, more people 
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must be persuaded to take an interest in this ancient craft, and a greater 
number of skilled cheese-makers will have to be made available to the 
industry. 
M. M. Haley, 
Lancashire County Institute of Agriculture 


Wise Stock Feeding : Grass is still by far the cheapest food for 
5. Grass from Spring to Autumn cattle and sheep, and indeed it is ever likely 

to remain so in a temperate climate such as 
ours. Its feeding value, constantly changing as it does under so wide a 
variety of influences, is difficult to assess precisely ; even so, it can be stated 
that it has a deficiency of starch relative to protein at most times during the 
grazing season. For example, in the early days of spring grazing natural 
pasture, grazed when 4 to 6 inches high, will provide enough digestible 
protein for maintenance and about 5 gallons of milk, but enough starch 
equivalent for maintenance and only 34 gallons. Under systems of intensive 
grazing the gap between protein and starch may be still wider. During the 
spring flush period the correct supplements are, therefore, starchy foods such 
as cereals. 


As the season advances, the feeding value of natural pasturage declines to 
such an extent that, with the approach of August, it provides for no more 
than the daily maintenance needs of a dairy cow. It is clear, therefore, that 
for every gallon of milk produced 34-4 lb. of a balanced dairy concentrate, 
or the equivalent in other foods, should be fed. Inadequate feeding at this 
difficult period of the grazing season is a common cause of low solids-not-fat 
content in milk ; especially is this so when drought dries up the pastures. 
In these circumstances, silage, especially when of high protein content, is a 
most valuable supplement : 20-30 Ilb., according to the moisture content, 
should be allowed for each gallon of milk. A pit of silage made from surplus 
grass at the flush periods is an insurance in time of summer stringency. 


Drought-resistant crops are excellent as supplementary feeding when pas- 
ture growth ceases ; of these, lucerne is outstanding. Where soil and 
climate are suitable, it should be preferred to other green crops on account 
of its high protein content, but it has, of course, other attributes. Neverthe- 
less, it should be remembered that lucerne, even more so than grass, is low 
in starch relative to protein, so that the proper supplement is starchy food. 
Green maize and early-sown kale are also crops that can provide excellent 
supplementary green food when pastures fail to recover from the effects of a 
prolonged summer drought. 


In the traditional grassland areas of the country it is possible in all but 
the driest of summers to maintain a continuous supply of nutritious herbage 
right through the season and, by so doing, reduce the amount of supple- 
mentary feeding to a minimum. Wise grassland management based on a 
sound appreciation of the fertilizer requirements of the crop is imperative 
to thisend. Leafy young growth of grass and clover not more than 6 inches 
high in July and August will not be far short in feeding value of a similar 
growth in spring. 

By September, the protein content of natural herbage is increasing steadily 
until it reaches and, indeed, often exceeds, the peak level in spring grass. 
But milk production from autumn grass, despite its high protein content, 
does not usually approach that from spring grass ; at any rate, experience 
shows that on grass alone it is rarely possible to obtain greater production 
than 2 gallons per cow. Some improvement in production may be possible 
by feeding fodder beet as a supplement to the grazing, so providing extra 
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carbohydrate. This course has been tried on the Continent, and would be 
worth trying under our conditions. The type of fodder beet may be impor- 
tant, and those varieties with medium to high dry matter content would 
presumably be the most effective. 


Throughout the season rapidly growing young grass, grazed at 4 to 6 


inches, is the key to cheap production of milk or meat. 
E. L. Smith 


Farming Cameo: The Fylde area of Lancashire is usually taken as that 
32. The Fylde wide, flat plain south of the River Lune estuary and 

north of the River Ribble, bounded on the east by the 
hills of Bowland, and on the west by the sea. It is almost entirely below the 
100 feet contour ; only on the eastern fringe does it rise to 200 feet above 
sea level. 

Most of the area is covered with stiff loams of the upper boulder clay 
overlying Keuper Marls, the latter coming very near the surface in places. 
There are also small areas of sandy loams and blown sands, and a good deal 
of peat and moss. The rainfall of the area varies from 30 inches on the 
coast to 35 inches farther east. Although it is well intersected with rivers, 
the flat nature of the country does give rise to drainage problems, particularly 
in the moss land areas where the removal of the “‘ top moss,”’ or raw peat, 
has reduced the level of the land. The type of farming follows the changes 
in soil types very closely. The sands and peats are devoted to arable farming 
or market gardening, while the stiff loams are grassland areas where mixed 
farming is practised. The size of holdings varies very widely : near the two 
chief towns—Preston and Blackpool—the majority of farms are under 30 
acres, but there are several farms of over 200 acres in the grassland areas. 


The blown sands occupy a small area on the west coast to the north and 
south of Blackpool. The exposed nature of this land and its inherent poor 
fertility make it relatively unimportant agriculturally. Immediately ad- 
jacent to it, however, there is an area of peat which is given over to market 
gardening, and has a considerable acreage of glass. There is a ready summer 
market for the produce of the area in Blackpool, while in winter it is sent to 
markets in Manchester and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


The sandy loams adjoining this area are suitable for almost any type of 
farming. Farms are larger than average and have a high proportion of 
arable, in addition to running dairy herds and big flocks of poultry. The 
land is capable of producing very heavy cereal crops, and yields of over 
2 tons per acre of wheat or oats are achieved, although there has been a 
tendency recently to grow more wheat at the expense of oats. The root 
acreage has declined over the last few years, but some mangolds, kale and 
potatoes are still grown. The rotation normally adopted on the sandy loam 
is : corn—mangolds, potatoes, or kale—corn—one- or two-year ley. 


The stiff loams form the true grassland area of the district, mild climate 
and moderate rainfall making tor intensive grassland production. The 
majority of the permanent grass can be classed as first-quality, ryegrass- 
dominant pasturage. The area devoted to leys has naturally increased since 
the end of the war, and most farmers have maintained approximately 30 per 
cent of arable, the crops being grown entirely for home consumption. 
Provided they are well managed and fertilized, the leys are capable of out- 
standing yields—two, three or even four cuts for silage being secured easily. 
The farms are all very heavily stocked, frequently carrying a cow per acre, 
with a tendency towards self-contained herds. Friesians are definitely the 
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most popular breed in the area, but there are some outstanding Shorthorns, 
as well as a few Ayrshire herds. There is no outwintering of stock, the 
animals being housed for almost 7 months of the year. Consequently, a 
large amount of farmyard manure is produced, and this enables all the land 
set aside for mowing to receive a liberal application of dung each winter. 


The moss or peat lands are almost entirely arable, and there is little 
permanent grass, although here again most farms run a dairy herd. This 
land is light and extremely acid ; it is therefore well suited to potato growing. 
The common rotation is : seeds—potatoes—corn ; the leys are left down 
for one year only, and some mangolds are usually included in the potato 
break. Farmers on the peat concentrate on crops for sale after the require- 
ments of the dairy herd have been satisfied. Heavy crops of potatoes can 
be obtained (12 tons per acre is fairly common), but cereals do not yield as 
heavily as in other parts of the Fylde. 

An important aspect of almost all Fylde farms is their poultry. Flocks 
of 500-1,000 are frequently met, and several farmers keep over 5,000 birds. 
Poultry-keeping has, in fact, taken on a new significance since the war, 
and is no longer looked upon as a sideline but as an important part of the 
farm income. There are several specialist breeders in the area and the 
production of eggs for hatcheries is widely practised. Much interest is also 
being taken in pigs, the pig population having been more than doubled in 
the last three years. Most Fylde farms are equipped to carry large numbers 
of pigs, and there is no doubt that this side of the farin will continue to 
expand during the next few years. Since the pig and poultry sections of 
these farms make such heavy demands on purchased concentrates, farmers 
are also very intevested in developing grassland production to provide 
feedingstuffs for the dairy herd. 

Sheep are not very important in the district, although some farms carry 
flocks of half-bred ewes from autumn to spring. These sheep are crossed 
with Suffolk rams, and both sheep and lambs are disposed of early the 
following summer ; a new flock is then brought in again the following 
autumn. On the moss land, lambs are often bought in the autumn for quick 
fattening on the temporary leys or rape which follow the early potatoes. 


The area is almost entirely agricultural, with industry confined to the big 
towns, such as Preston—the only large market town. There are smaller 
markets at Pilling and Poulton-le-Fylde and, just outside the Fylde, at 
Lancaster. The latter is an extremely useful source of dairy herd replace- 
ments and lambs from the Lancashire hills. 


R. W. HELME, 
District Advisory Officer 


The Yorkshire Agricultural Society The year of Queen Victoria’s accession 

to the throne—1837—also saw the birth 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. A meeting held in York on October 
10, presided over by the third Earl Spencer, set the course upon which this new 
venture was to sail “. . . to hold an annual meeting for the exhibition of 
farming stock, implements, etc., and for the general promotion of agriculture’. 
This entry in the first minute book, beautifully inscribed by quill pen in the 
hand of Mr. Charles Howard, the Society’s first secretary, can still be seen. 
Earlier attempts to establish an agricultural society in Yorkshire had been 
made, notably the York Agricultural Society, circa 1770, and later, the 
Holderness Agricultural Society ; and, if in the event, these were not to 
survive, it does at least reveal the undercurrent of agricultural interest and 
inquiry which was seeking to express itself. 
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With Lord Spencer as its first President, and the strong support of in- 
fluential men whose families had for generations been in the van of every 
movement to improve the county’s agriculture and rural conditions generally, 
the Society had an auspicious launching. The Earl of Carlisle, Sir Tatton 
Sykes, the Duke of Leeds, Lord Feversham, the Earl of Harewood and Earl 
Fitzwilliam were its first vice-presidents ; and the committee members were 
equally of a quality that matched the strength and enthusiasm of their leaders. 

The new Society was modelled upon the Highland Society of Scotland, 
which had been established in 1784, and its first annual meeting was held 
in York in August 1838. The value of the prizes was low by present-day 
standards, but were significant at the time : £25 for the best Shorthorn 
bull of any age, and £105 for other classes of this breed ; £20 for the best 
yearling Leicester ram, and £62 for other classes. Pigs were divided into 
two classes—“ large breed” and “ small breed ’’, for which a prize of only 
£16 was offered. Horse classes, similarly, were not prominent (to doubt 
because the need for encouragement here was less than for cattle and sheep) ; 
later, however, the Society exercised a powerful influence on hunter breeding 


in the north. 


So impressed was Earl Spencer with the achievements and potency for 
good of the newly-founded Society that in the same year he, together with 
Earl Fitzwilliam and the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, set about the 
formation of the Royal Society, with its wider field and greater scope among 
the sciences. Thus, as a past Secretary once remarked, the Yorkshire 
became the mother of the Royal Society, and the Highland the grandfather 


of both. 


From such a beginning has the Yorkshire Agricultural Society steadily 
grown to its present stature. Today, it has a paid membership of 10,000 
(the maximum number permitted by rule), and some ninety-five shows have 
been held throughout the county—at York, Leeds, Hull, Beverley, Sheffield, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Harrogate, Middlesbrough, and indeed at most of the 
principal towns in Yorkshire. 


Some tens of thousands of people will be attending the Society’s three-day 
show on July 14-16 at Harrogate, surpassing, it is hoped the 60,000 which 
passed through the turnstiles last year. The Society established a permanent 
showground in this delightful spot in 1951, and has laid out the ground ona 
basis of six main avenues radiating from the major ring to each of the en- 
trances. This has been generally acclaimed by visitors and exhibitors alike. 
Classes include horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, small livestock, hounds, 
horse-shoeing, and flowers ; and a large area is devoted to a Machinery-in- 
Motion section which demonstrates the progress in mechanized farming in 
England today. The Society has also placed at the Ministry’s disposal a 
4} acre site for demonstration purposes, and this can be visited at any time 
during the year. 


The Ministry’s exhibit, just inside the Fifth Entrance (Avenue 0), is 
concentrating on the theme of increasing yields from our arable land, with 
the outside plots emphasizing the use of lime and fertilizers, and the com- 
bined mole-tile system of drainage. Other sections of the exhibit deal with 


pig husbandry and farm building repairs. 


There is also an enquiry bureau where you will be welcome to discuss your 
farming problems with the Ministry’s technical officers. 


What better venue than this to meet your friends ? 
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Restoration of Sand and Gravel Pits The final general part of the Report 

of the Advisory Committee on Sand 
and Gravel was published recently*. The Committee was appointed in 
June 1946, by the (then) Minister of Town and Country Planning to recom- 
mend future policy for the control under the Town and Country Planning 
Acts of the extraction of sand and gravel. The report deals, amongst other 
matters of general interest, with the treatment of land after it has been 
worked, and the establishment of a fund to give financial assistance towards 
this after-treatment. 


Excluding opencast coal, the annual land requirements of the principal 
extractive industries is about 3,000 acres, of which sand and gravel represents 
one-half. Unlike most other minerals, there is not, as a rule, any appreciable 
thickness of unwanted material before the sand and gravel is reached ; nor 
is there very much “‘waste” to be discarded out of the mineral itself. The 
problem of restoring worked-out sand and gravel pits to some form of 
beneficial use revolves around filling the cavity, except in the comparatively 
few instances where the working is a shallow one into a valley side or scarp 
slope. This problem is seen in its most intractable form in wet pits, in 
much the same way as with the excavations for brick clay in the general area 
of Peterborough, Bedford and Bletchley. 


The conclusion of the Committee is that filling of worked-out sand and 
gravel pits is likely to be carried out in the normal] course only in relation to 
the pressure to dispose of su‘table filling raaterial, such as local authorities’ 
collections of household waste, and power station ash. The operation can 
be extremely costly, and some wet pits are expected never to be filled. Planning 
control will not usually secure the filling of pits where it would not otherwise 
take place. One of the difficulties of using substantial quantities of house- 
hold waste is the possibility that the health and welfare of the neighbouring 
population may be injuriously affected. The Committee strongly recom- 
mend that a coordinated programme of research and experiment into the 
properties of filling materials should be undertaken as a matter of urgency. 
This should include power station ash, and particularly its effect in compacted 
form on the flow of underground water. 


The report deals at some length with the saving and ultimate return of 
the topsoil which, for this purpose, is defined as the uppermost layer of the 
soil, usually up to 12 inches thick, which is ploughed or cultivated. The 
conclusion is that as a generalization, the respreading of this topsoil upon a 
suitable base and in adequate thickness is of the highest importance if soil 
fertility is the primary requirement in the restoration of the pit. There is 
no conclusive evidence about the rate at which stacked topsoil deteriorates. 
Much depends upon the nature of the topsoil. 


An After-Treatment Fund would not, in the Committee’s opinion, make 
any substantial contribution to the actual filling of worked-out sand and 
gravel pits. Nevertheless, such a fund would serve other useful purposes 
and is recommended. In particular, it could provide grants towards the 
cost of research and experiment into making suitable for filling those 
materials at present regarded as unsuitable, to assist in carrying out after- 
care operations beyond those required by planning permission, and to 
provide some financial incentive to local authorities to acquire or reclaim 
derelict workings. 

C. P. Quick 





* Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Sand and Gravel. Part 18—Final General Part. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s.6d. (2s.9d. by post), 
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Milk and Money from Grass. MyrppIn WILLIAMS. Dairy Farmer (Books) Ltd. 15s. 


To produce more milk from grass must be the ambition of every dairy farmer. Not 
only is it very satisfying, but today it is decidedly more profitable. With this simple 
statement in mind, the author has obviously set out to show in a neat, readable form, and 
with the aid of some excellent illustrations, the ways and means of realizing that ambition. 


Mr. Williams begins by explaining why much of our permanent grassland is so unpro- 
ductive, and lists the factors that have been primarily responsible for its deterioration. 
He then indicates how it can be brought back into production without the use of the plough, 
but emphasizes that breaking up is the better method, particularly if there is less than 25 per 
cent of good grasses in the sward. 

Leys and their management, however, make the “‘meat’’ of this book. There is a chapter 
on seed mixtures and their compilation, and an explanation why certain species are included 
in mixtures. Lucerne, sainfoin and herbs have a chapter to themselves. Management 
of general-purpose leys is well illustrated by a grazing plan, the text giving detailed advice 
on how to change the composition of the sward from a clover-dominant pasture to a 
balanced sward or one in which ryegrass predominates. A month-by-month diary makes 
management, which at first sight seems complicated, appear quite easy. Special-purpose 
leys are explained in another chapter, and a second plan shows at a glance how the special 
mixtures can complement the ryegrass sward and so extend the grazing season, and how 
they should be managed to get the best out of them during the critical periods of the year. 


The author places real emphasis on manuring grassland and treating it at least as well 
as you would an arable crop, but I wondered how many farmers would agree that the 
autumn is the critical period in the life of the grass plant, and that at this time of the year 
it should receive its “‘“complete’’ dressing of fertilizers ! However, this is only one of several 
points which will cause farmers te think, criticize, and then, perhaps, “ give it a trial’’. 
Whether white clover is an adequate insurance against drought is another contentious point. 


I was rather surprised to read that the shorter-lived Italian and short-rotation ryegrasses 
are regarded as hay grasses, with grazing as a secondary consideration. They do not 
even find a home in the special-purpose leys, their place being taken by perennial ryegrass. 


There are also chapters on conservation and self-sufficiency, with a graphic illustration 
on choosing the correct time for cutting and grazing, while the brief notes on silage, 
controlled grazing, electric fencing, and the strains and the particular use of various strains 
of grass and legumes given in the two appendices are very useful and easy to follow. 


This book is not intended to be a text-book on grassland, but a practical guide to grass- 
land farming. A lot of farmers will be familiar with the information it contains, but many 
will find in this the hints on grass production which they have been seeking. 

O.G.W. 


Lancashire’s Fair Face. JesstcA LoFTHOUSE. Robert Hale. 18s. 


Miss Lofthouse, a Workers’ Educational Association tutor, is a gracious, exuberant 
and well-informed writer on the northern countryside, and in this her latest book she 
explores and reveals the most truly rural part of her native Lancashire, that rich, hidden 
area north of the Ribble and between that river and the Lune. 


To a cynical and unenlightened southerner it might perhaps come as a surprise to learn 
that there is any really rural Lancashire, where chimney stacks and mills are hard to find 
and the face of the land is ‘‘ quite clean, often very beautiful, always pleasant’. But after 
even a few pages of this book such murky doubts quickly vanish, and the green and peaceful 
farmlands of this sequestered region come vividly to life. 


Miss Lofthouse has wandered around her area on foot, and as if to prove how truthful 
she is about this brave and very delightful northern farming (not always founded on sheep, 
by a long way), she sprinkles her chapters with place-names galore, seemingly to challenge 
the doubters to go and see for themselves. As in all her books, her sense of history, of 
the intimate rural history of persons and families and farmsteads, is very much to the fore, 
and she traces most interestingly the development and the sometimes precarious, but 
always doughty, foothold of this fell and valley farming. She meets many a “ tall upstand- 
ing ’’ farmer in his “* ancient, white-walled ’’ farm, and without the effusiveness of the 
untutored townee praises the oats and corn and the herds she sees on her travels. ‘* Stands 
England where it did ?”’ she asks deep in Lower Ribblesdale. ‘No doubt about it here,”’ 
is the immediate conclusion. 
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There is a great deal of lesser matter in this book that rewards the careful reader : strange 
tales of the past, ghosts and poltergeists, the old chapel ministers, quaint rustic customs, 
and the fascination of the varied architecture. One leaves these very full pages with the 
contented feeling that if Lancashire can do all this, sometimes against the greatest of 
difficulties, if rich farms and sturdy folk can thrive not so many miles from the industrial 
wens, then there is vigour and promise in our northern agriculture that augurs well for 


our farming future, north or south. ae 


Byways in Lakeland. Wi£LLiAM T. PALMER. Robert Hale. i8s. 

Many interesting facts, amusing dialogues, fascinating stories, charming reminiscences 
and colourful descriptions of places, people, customs, festivals and loyalties of the English 
Lake District await the reader of this book by W. T. Palmer. In addition, there are 33 
excellent photographs well depicting the beauty and interest of the area. 

The author deliberately sets out to leave the beaten tracks and explore the byways. 
“People,” he says, “* will demand more about villages and hamlets, about hotels and 
lodgings.”’ That, of course, is a matter for the Guide Books, and it is refreshing to be 
taken into the byways to explore the unusual. But in exploring byways there is always a 
likelihood of getting lost, and such is the case in reading this book. It presumes a know- 
ledge of the beaten track, and there is no clear plan but a rather disconnected and un- 
balanced arrangement of topics, delightful though they may be. 

Written, as it is, by an author, experienced and steeped in Lakeland lore and with tre- 
mendous zest and unquestioned love for the places and people about which he writes, it is 
not surprising that his approach, especially to his reminiscences, tends to be nostalgic. 

To read the book through, chapter by chapter, is exhausting, but to read it at random’ 
a chapter at a time and as fancy directs, is to leave the reader with time to savour and digest 
the delectable material provided. It is an ideal book for,afquiet, refreshing hour at the 
end of the day. Its s*imulating pages, its vivid and colourful scenes, its promise of delights 
to come will, no doubt, embo!lden many to take up their staff and explore the byways 
themselves ; ‘and, to that extent, no doubt, the author's purpose in writing the book will 


be fulfilled. 
JJ. 


Young Farmers at Gaythorne. NANcy MARTIN. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

This is juvenile fiction surrounded by, if not based on, fact. The members of Gaythorne 
Schoo! Young Farmers’ Club have anything but a dull life. Their sheep, pigs, poultry, 
rabbits, and bees give them routine as well as drama ; not many clubs have the experience 
of digging sheep out of snow-drifts and catching a killer-dog. During the year the club 
takes part in a harvest camp, the county rally, and a public speaking contest, in the ordering 
of which the author has been well instructed. Children of 12 to 15 are the most likely{to 
find the book acceptable. * 
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Young Mrs. Joan Hitchen sees to the poultry at Top Farm, Cholmondeston, 


Winsford, Cheshire, and was so pleased with the efficiency of Silcocks 
in getting the maximum profit out of her hens that five months ago 
her husband decided to test Silcocks for himself on his next batch of pigs. 
Mr. Eric Hitchen has just received a £568.16.9 cheque from 
the bacon factory for 25 pigs. His records show that they cost him 


£358.10.0 to buy and feed, leaving a profit over food cost (that is, 


SILCOCKS 


cattle, pig 


and 
the value they put on high quality foods at Top Farm. poultry foods 


without allowing for labour and other overhead charges) 
of £8.8.3 per pig. The fact that Mr. Hitchen 


has now decided to try Silcocks for his cows shows 
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Announcing the New 


FOUR OAKS 





£69 100 complete, including container with patent leak | FOUR OAKS 
proof quick release lid for easy filling and cleaning out BIRMINGHAM 
- an exclusive “Four Oaks” feature Phone: 


Tractor Unit all leading 


Fordson 


; Ferguson 
bl gu 
Suitable for fe 


makes of 
tractors. 


Write for 
fully illustrated 
fist 

The 
FOUR OAKS 
SPRAYING 
MACTIINE Co. 
Lid. 


Four Oaks 305 & 1560 











T 








Royal Show 


Stanley Park, Blackpool 
7th to 10th July 1953 
SITE No.193 Block J 4th Avenue 


Whether you have an account 
with us or not, you are invited 
to make full use of the facilities 
which the Westminster Bank 
will provide at its special 
mobile office on the 
Show ground 


* 





_ WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 














Norfolk 
Lucerne 
Driers 
Ltd. 


12907 


~ MEAL 
OR CUBES 


Sold under National Recommended Grades 
PRICE EX-WORKS 
GRADE CRUDE PROTEIN OR F.O.R. 
Super 19%, to under 21% £33 5 0 
No. | os a a ee £32 5 0 
No. 2 [ee 2 -e 16.9% £30 5 O 
No. 3 2% « s« 2% £28 5 0 


The crude protein of the above is calculated 
on the basis of 10 per cent moisture content 


Discount to trade for orders of 5 tons and over 
GROWN & PROCESSED 
ON A NORFOLK FARM 


SEDGEFORD, KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK. 
TELEPHONE SNETTISHAM 252 
L 4491F 
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PIG PROFITS 
ARE 
BIG PROFITS 


with this proved Infra-Red 
Heater 





Ww the Philips Infra-Red Farrowing Unit 

breeders find they can rear 25% more 

weaners from the number born—and save 

4-6 weeks in reaching bacon size. Here are six : 

reasons why this compact Philips unit is the PEK >> 
accepted equipment for successful pig rearing. 


1 Deaths due to overlaying eliminated. [PHILIPS] 
2 Farrowing in winter made profitable. 
3. Piglets kept warm—in fresh air. D . : L 4 DS 
4 They grow faster, need less food to maintain 
body heat. Further details from: PHILIPS ELECTRICALLTD. 
§ Inexpensive to buy, »conomical to run. Century House, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 
Price complete: £3.7.0. No Purchase Tax LAMPS & LIGHTING BQUIPMENT - RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


(Lp245n! 








ply Good Salt | 


J 
On The Farm | 


Stoved Vacuum Salt 
for Cattle Food, Min- 
eral Mixtures and all 
Dairy Purposes. Also 
Agricultural Salt (all 
qualities) for the land. 
Write to address be- 
low for Free Leaflet 
“Agricultural Salt as 
a Fertiliser’. 


PALMER MANN & CO. LTD., 
Dept. “‘A’’ Sifta Salt Works, Sandbach, Cheshire 
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Unpaid 
odd-job man! 


A Gravity light-alloy Ladder is as good as an 
extra pair of hands round the place... 
and particularly during harvest and fruit- 
picking. 


. 
senm- Mi 


Designed to save time on a dozen-and- 
one different-height jobs and con- 
structed to last a lifetime without 
maintenance. Needs no painting or 
weather proof storage — is fire- 
proof, will not rust, rot, warp or 
splinter. 


GRAVITY LADDERS LTD. 
Pickford S$ 
ickfo wrest, Biremiggham, § 
London : 231, Strand, W.C.2 
Tel: Cen. 4896 


Write for 
illustrated 
catalogue list- 
ing over 100 
different models 
of Gravity I'ght 





Stock 
Husbandry 


'y 
J.S. PATON PHILIP, 
M.A., (Cantab.) 


This book teaches the fundamental principles 
of the agricultural sciences and their modern 
application as they affect stock husbandry. 
It deals with the breeding, rearing, feeding, 
and the treatment of diseases of Dairy Cattle, 
Beef Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, and Farm 
Horses. Each has its separate chapter, and 
each chapter is split up to cover the various 
aspects of the main subject. Illustrated with 
over 30 photo- 
graphic plates 
and containing 
a valuable col- 
lection of tables. 
21s. net. 


Parker Sireet, 


Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 


——, 








kill themselves— 
and like it 


with the amazing new rodenticide that has 
already killed over 50 million rats in the U.S.A. 
(700,000 wiped out in one town in one year). 
No pre-baiting or bait-shyness because it is 
tasteless and odourless. Death is painless but 
sure. No danger to domestic animals. Areas 
are rapidly cleared and easily kept cleared. 


DETHMOR-WARFARIN 
makes rats eat themselves to death 


DETHMOR-WARFARIN is a_ powerful 
concentrate and makes 20 times as much bait. 


In tins: 4 oz. 4/-. 1 Ib. 13/6d. 7 lb. 73/6d. 
From Boots and all good chemists or post free from 
Cc. F. GERHARDT, LTD. (Dept. !3) 
5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 

















. * | i 
Three-Dimensional ! 
Antibiotics in the diet leads to faster rote of growth, 
reduced feed consumption ond a better efficiency 
of food conversion. This means an improvement 
in the live-weight gain per unit of food consumed, 

porticulorly noticeable with under-sized stock. 
Horace Word. (Aynsome Laboratories) 

Pigs and poultry have shown a ready response to feeding 
with antibiotics and performance over a long period has 
shown convincing results. Increased growth rate and 
improved food conversion In young stock: marked 
improvement in a large proportion of runts and the like, 
and a reduction in mortality during early life, are some 
of the most noticeable features. 
White Fish Meal in rations supplies the necessary A.P.F. 
including vitamin B.12, and helps to solve your feeding 
problems. Ask your Merchant—he knows! 

Demand is heavy—Be patient with your Merchont. 


Write for free brochure to— 
The Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers. 
Toddington Manor, Toddington, Beds. 


PSSSSSCSSSHSSSS SSS RSSSSSSSESESSSSESSESTEESTSSEEERSESERES TR SEEEEEE ERSTE ESESES 


PSSSSSSTRSSSSSCSESSSESRSSSSSSRSTRESSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESESESEE SESE ESEEESEEREEES 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSTSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSESHESSSSSSESTSECEEEE SEES EEEE SHEE SEES: 
PSSSSSSSESSSSSSSERSESESSCSSSSSESSSSSSC SSE SSSESEEEE HEHE SESE See: ret et tt 
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These are the answers 


@ Because under ALL conditions 4 ft. is within the 
capacity of the P.T.O. drive of the tractors in everyday 
use on the farm. 

@ Speed of combining is dependent on the machine’s 
capacity to handle bulk of straw, not width of cut only. 
The 4 ft. Combine travels FASTER 

@ Minimum initial outlay, low operating and main- 
tenance costs—your own tractor to drive and haul it— 
gives you the most economical combine ever offered 
in this country. 

@ The 4 ft. Combine has been proved in operation over 
4 years and is now in use by nearly 4,000 convinced users 
in many parts of the world. 


Visit OUR STAND NO. 244 
AT THE ROYAL SHOW 


guarantee of this combine. Sup- 
plies are being made available 
this year from Sweden, in ad- 
vance of Ransomes production. 


RELY ON RANSOMES 
—ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
ASK YOUR LOCAL RANSOMES 


AGENT FOR FULL DETAILS AND 
LITERATURE - NOW! 





Ransomes 4ft. Combine 


RANSOMES SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD., IPSWICH, EDINBURGH, WATFORD Manufactures include : 


Ploughs . Harrows . Cultivaters 


Toolbars . Horticultural Tractors . Subsoilers . Potato Harvesters . Harvesters . Threshers . Balers . Sprayers . Crop Driers 








1832 1953 


By Appointment The Late 


King George Vi 


FARM SEEDS LTD. 
Seed Specialists Salisbury 
Britain’s Premier Seedsmen 


Scientific Adviser : 
Sir R. GEORGE STAPLEDON, 
C.B.E., D.Sc., F.RS. 


A YEAR FOR REJOICING 





Let us plan together for the future, 
realising that we need each other 
and all the friends we can get. We 
gladly place at your disposal the 
result of our long experience in the 
Seed Trade and the services we can 


offer. 


Teiegroms 
Dunnseec Salisbury 


Telephone 
Salisbury 3247-8-9 























BERNARD THORPE 
& PARTNERS 


LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, 
VALUERS and AUCTIONEERS 


Forestry Surveyors, Timber 
Valuations and Sales 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


MANAGEMENT 
in all parts of the British Isles 





Head Office: 
32 MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER 
LONDON, S.W.|I Tel. ViCtoria 3012 


Branch Offices: 

129 Mount Street, London, W.|! 
Tel. GROsvenor 2501 
Kenley House, Oxted, Surrey 
Tel. Oxted 975 
21a Ainslie Place, Edinburgh 
Tel. Edinburgh 34351 


8 Central Arcade, Grainger Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
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SEED POTATOES 


From the best stocks in Scotland, 
Northern_lreland, England or Eire. 


J. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 


(Established 1870) 
GROWERS, EXPORTERS and MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 
Great Nelson Street, LIVERPOOL. ’Phone: North 2077/8/9 
Branch Offices: 

12 Leonard Street, PERTH, Scotland. 


23 Kingsland Road, St. Phillips, BRISTOL 2. 
Phone: Bristol! 57695 


Phone: Perth 3188 


Water Street, LONDONDERRY, N.!. 
Phone: Londonderry 2738 


The Square, KILKEEL, Co. Down, N.!. Phone: Kilkeel 331 
Arleston, WELLINGTON, Salop. Phone: Wellington 289 
Also HAVERFORDWEST and CAMBRIDGE 


Experimental plots open for inspection on our own farm 
in Cheshire. All seeds packed under our celebrated 
“SUN BRAND” design. 


SEED POTATOES area matter of trust be- 
tween buyer and seller, so place your orders 
with an old-established reliable House! 


if you are interested in quantities of less than 6 cwt. and down to 
14 Ib. of any variety, please write our Associate Company—: 
S. & W. YOUNG LIMITED, SEED POTATO MERCHANTS, 
GT. NELSON STREET, LIVERPOOL 3, who handle exclusively our 
seed Potatoes in smal! quantities. 


morTcAGE Loans 
FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES 


Loans up to two-thirds of the z°/ 
| 2 /o 
agricultural value of properties at interest 


* * * 


Do you require— @ ASSISTANCE TO BUYA FARM © MONEY 
TO REPAY EXISTING BORROWING @ NEW COTTAGES 
@ NEW FARM BUILDINGS © REPAIRS TO FARMHOUSE OR 
BUILDINGS © DRAINAGE PUNNUAL PAYMENT to comr 
OF YOUR LAND INTEREST (3%) and REPA Y- 
OR IMPROVEMENT MENT of the amount borrowed per 
TO YOUR Property | £'°° °f “an in— 


Appropriate TAX 60 years £5.14.6 per ann. 
Relief in respect of | 50 years 25.17.10 per ann. 
interest paid alewed Veg years 26.4.4 per ann, 
in the current year. |- 
30 years £6.17.0 per ann. 
20 years 28.6. 2 per ann, 
(payable balf-yearly) 




















Loans cannot be called in 
if mortgage covenants 
observed. 














Send for explanatory leaflets to the 


MORTGAGE 
LIMITED 
Londen + E.C€.2 


AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


Stone House 


Bi hopsgoat« 


OR ASK YOUR BANK MANAGER 








FOR RAPID 
HEALTHY 
GROWTH IN 
POULTRY & 
LIVESTOCK 


GIVE THEM 


VITAMINS 
THIS EASY WAY 


AND SAVE 
££t’s IN 
FEED COSTS 


Just weigh out 
the quantity re- 
quired and mix 
with the feed 
—quickly 
and easily. 





BETA vitamin supPLeMEnts 


(Regd. Trademark) 
WITH ANY OR 4¢ OF THE FOLLOWING 


VIT. A, VIT. B.2 (Riboflavin), VIT. B.12, 
VIT. D.3, PANTOTHENIC ACID, 


plus ANTIBIOTICS (when authorised) 


Write for free leaflet to: Dept. D.2 V. W. EVES & CO. LTD. 
9-10 Railway Approach, Londen Bridge, S.E.1. Phone: HOP 0949 
































ENGLANDS BEST CHICKS 


THE “STANDARD” 
SET BY 


N 
\ 





TURNEY BROS. 


QUINTON GREEN. NORTHAMPTON 


TELEPHONE: ROADE 220 
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Remember! The proved formula 
for success is good breeding, 
good management, good feeding. 


Pigs 
pay well 
on 


Gy 


Wherever you live, 


there’s a Bibby District Manager near to you 
... Bibby Feeds... Twyford Pedigree Seed. 


5O NMS EiRkRttes LIVERPOOL 
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Winter will come 





Sata wm 2 es Ser 
- 
= “ = ats. es 





site > 


or sia 


A FARMER must look forward from the dog days of summer to 
the dark days of winter. 

How many animals are to be wintered? Was enough silage 
made in the spring? 

Good silage can be made in the autumn. Perhaps it would 
be wiser to top-dress a field now, and fill another silo in 
October? Remember—the stock will need at least 56 lb. of 
silage per head per day. 

Apply 2 cwt. per acre ‘Nitro-Chalk’ or Sulphate of Ammonia 
to a field that can be spared until late September or October, 
and MAKE AUTUMN SILAGE FOR THE WINTER. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 


FG/53/7 
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